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WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


Authored by Four Theo. Carter 


Outstanding _M. H. Freeman 
Educators E. C. McGill 


Theo. Yerian 


lf You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briefhand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written’ 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


CENTRAL BLDG. 4832 N. LINCOLN AVE. 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 


10 Days Free Sramination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


|| Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons) — - ; $2.75 
(Ready for Immediate Shipment) 


(| Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons) ne $3.75 
(Ready for Shipment on November 15, 1957) 
(| Save! If you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of course. 


Name _.... School 
Subjects Taught _. .. Address 


Yearly subscription $3.50 ($6.00 for two years), payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 20, 1933, at the post office at East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
October through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 — Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. 
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FREE 


DITTO 


These teaching helps are more than routine office- 
type lessons. Instructors praise this material be- 
cause it not only provides practice under actual 
business conditions but makes students understand 
that business runs on forms and copies. This in- 
sures that they will be more capable beginners, better 
able to move ahead quickly...reflecting credit on 
their instruction. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. All 5 
are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


"“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 


... manual of office styled dictation material, complete 
with the normal interruptions and distractions which go 
with everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


"WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK" 


...@ four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, five 
and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front.page and rough typed material for putting into 
finai form on the inside. 


"LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 


...@ five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that 
even below average students can readily learn the 
operation of the D-10 machine in relation to today's 
business needs. 


«WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


...@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall 
chart. Enables any student to produce good copies on 
first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 


...4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to300 
or more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
letters and invoices. 


4 = 


DITTO, Inc., 3440 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, 
please send me: My Name, Title 


0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


(J What Every Typist Should Know About School 
Copies in Office Work 


CD Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Address 
0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
C Letterhead and Billhead Masters City 
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BRILLIANT, NEW ROYAL STANDARD 


is easier on the teacher... easier on the student 


There are at least seven good reasons why the 
brilliant, new Royal will help speed up the 


satisfying teaching results. Look them over and 
you'll see why Royal is the ‘‘most wanted” type- 


student’s skill development and give you more’ * writer in schools today. 


1 New brilliant touch. Easier, speedier . . . be- 
cause it’s ounces lighter. Individual coil springs 
on each key are matched to the varying strength of 
your fingers. 
2 New lightning ; quick carriage return. 
Lighter, freer movement ... carriage whips back 
at your lightest touch. Lever is draped for maximum 
comfort and convenience. 
3 New Royal Twin-Pak ... the clean and easy 
ribbon changer. Lets students change ribbons in 
seconds without smudging fingers. 
New speed spacer. Space bar is sloped to 
fit thumb comfortably. Won't “‘bounce”’ even at 


high speed. 


New line meter... tells students how many 
lines to end of page. Helps students learn proper 
copy placement. All scales are uniform. 


6 So quiet... at least 30% quieter than before. 
Cuts down disturbance to other students and 
other classrooms. 


7 New brilliant two-tone colors created by 
a famous color stylist. Brighten up your class- 
rooms, banish eye glare. At no extra cost. 


Like all Royals, this brilliant new standard stands 
up sturdily to day-in and day-out classroom pound- 
ing. Requires less servicing,-Takes less time out for 
repairs. Ask your Royal Representative to bring one 
in for a demonstration at no obligation to you. 


R @ 
Gg AL standard Product of Royal McBee Corporation world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR . . . fully automatic 
. . everywhere known as The Thinking Machine 
of American Business. In office after office this is 
the Number One automatic machine used for pay- 
roll calculations, invoices, percentages, discounts, 
inventory, taxes, interest. Easiest to learn on, most 
practical to teach on — because the Friden per- 
forms more steps in figure-work without operator 
decisions than any other calculating machine. 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach and 
learn addition. Visible Check window shows each 
item (for accurate work) before it is printed or 
added. Patented keyboard fits and helps the hand. 
Many more step-ahead features. Available as Model 
ABY with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 
rapid multiplication. 


In today’s AUTOMATIC OFFICE 

..0pplicants trained on Friden 
advanced figure-thinking 

machines are best prepared 

to go to work immediately, 

the most appreciated people 


R b Send now for details of the 
ent or uy from helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
No obligation, of course. Address 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, California. 
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Elizabeth T. Van 


Derveer 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 2 


OMPARATIVE: statements of 

the values of European education 
and education in the United States 
are frequent. Hence, an opportunity 
to learn firsthand about the education- 
al system of various countries is ex- 
citing. Such was my privilege this 
summer. 


Summer Session Catalog 

New York University p. 69, 

Professor Tonne. 

Business Education in Western Europe 
“On-the-spot survey, analysis, and com- 
parison of European systems and techniques 
for business and business education 
Visits to offices, merchandising establish- 
ments, factories, and schools are made in 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, and England 


Our group met with teachers and su- 
pervisors and visited their schools 
(some of them in session), talked 
with parents and students informally, 
and met with businessmen and visited 
their offices, stores, and factories. 

Generalizations are always danger- 
ous, especially when based upon lim- 
ited experience or observation ; hence, 
the following should be understood to 
be impressions—not of the group, but 
my own. 

Comparisons between the educa- 
tional program in the United States 
and of education in Europe and 
Great Britain are practically impos- 
sible to make. The entire system and 
the individual school programs vary 
so greatly from ours that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide that either 
Americans or Europeans or British 
have a better or a worse educational 
opportunity. The emphasis on ex- 
aminations (at age 11 in Great Bri- 
tain) is totally foreign to our system 
of education. Yet, on the basis of 
success or failure in this examination, 
in most countries, the child’s future 
educational opportunities are rather 
definitely fixed. If he passes, he may 
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attend the university and secure a 
liberal arts education with the proper 
background for further study of law, 
the ministry, medicine, teaching, ete. 
If he fails, he must attend a school 
which will prepare him for a vocation~ 
—business, the trades, industry, the 
service occupations, etc. From 11 or 
13 on, failure or inability to achieve 
means a change in direction—fro:n 
academic to technical, from technical 
to apprenticeship or employment 
without apprenticeship. The weed- 
ing-out process, practically unknown 
here, thus flourishes and only the 
scholastically strong remain, each at 
his own level. 

The various educational programs 
are carried on in quite different 
schools so that the person preparing 
for study in a university seldom if 
ever mixes with the person prepar- 
ing for an occupation not requiring 
a university background. lurther- 
more, there is often segregation of 
the sexes. 

Statements that more children are 
better prepared at the ages of 11 and 
13 than the typical American student 
at the same age are probably true. 
But is the comparison fair? In such 
a stratified system, any comparison to 
be just should be scientific with each 
factor as evenly equated as possible. 
Often the only factor which is con- 
stant is the age factor. Comparison 
should be made of students of like 
ability, studying for the same objec- 
tive (the force of the impending ex- 
amination is tremendous) and in like 
school _ situations. The academic 
student in the top half of his class 
might be a fair match for the uni- 
versity-bound European student, but 
usually this is not the type of com- 
parison which is made. 

And what of business education in 
this setup? 


education— 
there and here 


There is very little business educa- 
tion offered before the age of 15 or 
16. When the student has completed 
his higher elementary education, he 
may select some business courses, if 
he is attending a vocational or a tech- 
nical school, but more often he will 
secure his business education at a 
business school as he works. 

In Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Denmark, an apprenticeship 
training program is quite common. 
The contract, sometimes drawn up 
by the city chamber of commerce, 
makes definite requirements for the 
participating office or store and speci- 
fies the duties of the apprentice. It 
may administer a final examination— 
oral and written—before granting a 
vocational certificate. The stricter 
programs require school attendance 
for part time during the week. School 
instructions consists of improvement 
of the native language, English and/ 
or some other language, business cor- 
respondence, law, business organiza- 
tion, economics, geography, and other 
related subjects. Skills, such as type- 
writing and shorthand, are taught in 
some schools, but quite frequently 
they are taught on the job. It may be 
the apprentice’s responsibility to se- 
cure these skills on his own time and 
at his own expense. Even typewrit- 
ing is taught on the job in some 
offices. In the larger cities, excellent 
schools for this type of program are 
maintained partially at the expense of 
business firms and associations. 

Such a work and study program 
However, 


would seem to be ideal. 
it poses questions which are being 
asked more and more frequently. 
One, has the apprenticeship program 
developed as an educational oppor- 
tunity or to provide a source of inex- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PAND CORPORATI 


SPERRY 


DIVISION OF 


The five exclusive teaching features 
of the new Remington Standard® are 
the answer to simplified, thorough 
teaching that turns out typists ready 
to take their places at any typing sta- 
tion. Before you make a buying deci- 
sion see the new Remington Standard 
Typewriter and learn why it is the 
most logical and practical choice for 
anyone selecting a typewriter for 
teaching purposes. Send for booklet 
described below for answers to your 
questions about the Remington 
Standard teaching features. 


REMINGTON RAND, ROOM 2038, 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
Please send me the free booklet, “Teacher Has Questions 


About Standard Typewriter,” R8858, describing Remington 
Rand Exclusive Teaching Features. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


SCHOOL AFFILIATION. _ 
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observation 


and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


The Key to Secretarial Skill 


N ARTICLE. on page 18, Just 

How Good Ils A Good Stenog- 
rapher? indicates that the ability to 
take dictation at one hundred twenty 
words a minute or better is not nearly 
as important as many teachers of 
shorthand have tried to indicate it is. 
As the article points out, the business 
man does not care about dictation 
rates just as long as his stenographer 
can take the dictation as rapidly as 
he gives it. He is far more interested 
in the speed and, more important, in 
the accuracy of the transcription of 
the dictated material. 

This I, and many others, have been 
saying for many years. Mr. Overley 
in his analysis found that the net rate 
of dictation was 57.9 words a minute. 
In 1947, a pilot study I undertook 
showed a rate of fifty-nine words a 
minute. One leader of business edu- 
cation, without checking upon the 
situation himself, condemned me for 
presenting the evidence. | am very 
grateful to Mr. Overley for a com- 
pletely independent study indicating 
As Mr. Overley 
said, the average stenographer should 
be able to take dictation at ninety-five 
or, let’s say, one hundred words a 


how right I was. 


minute for short periods and with 
This | 


saying for many years. 


frequent pauses. have been 

The article points out that based 
upon experience in dealing with thou- 
sands of applicants for stenographic 
positions, the goal of taking dictation 
at one hundred twenty words a min- 
ute is largely mythical. This fact, of 
substantiated for 


course, has been 
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many years in the New York State 
Regents examination which are given 
at the rate of eighty words a minute. 
At the present time, and even during 
the depression, graduates with ade- 
quate personality rarely have difficulty 
in securing positions. Now, even 
those who flunk the New York State 
Regents examination badly get sur- 
prisingly good positions. The facts 
simply prove that the idea that on 
most jobs or even in many jobs one 
hundred twenty words a minute is 
required is an illusion. 

None of these statements should 
be construed to mean that skill in the 
use of a shorthand system and _ the 
ability to take dictation is unimpor- 
tant. They are vitally important. 
However, beyond a certain point they 
are not as important as a minimum 
ability to transcribe. As Mr. Overley 
again says, the overall objective in 
business is mailability, and, if a letter 
is not readable, it is worthless regard- 
less of the speed at which it was dic- 
tated. Therefore, the traditional tend- 
ency of teachers to over-emphasize 
dictation skill at the expense of tran- 
scription ability is most unfortunate. 

In other words, there is no key skill 
in the preparation of stenographers. 
The basic knowledge of the steno- 
graphic alphabet (so-called theory ) 
is important. The ability to use the 
alphabet with an adequate degree of 
rapidity is also important, but both 
are useless unless the ability to tran- 
scribe is an accompanying technique. 
The fact that transcription is a tech- 
nique cannot be over-emphasized. It 


is a merging of typing skills, steno- 
graphic dictation ability, understand- 
ing of English, and above and beyond 
these, an ability unique to itself. 
Whether transcription is a merging 
of three or four skills or a separate 
skill is not important. Unless the stu- 
dent can transcribe, his value on the 
job will be nil; only to the extent 
that he can produce a readable letter 
is the skill meaningful. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Overley is 
more concerned with training his ap- 
plicants for a job in terms of pro- 
ducing a readable transcript rather 
than to take dictation at a given num- 
ber of words a minute. In the last 
few months we have also had made 
available to us a series of learning 
records in every-day, on-the-job dic- 
tation which can be used not only in 
teaching transcription, but in meas- 
uring transcription ability. Even 
though the author of these records 
has himself magnified the speed nec- 
essary for the usual stenographer, we 
nevertheless must be grateful to him 
for the production of these records 
providing an additional opportunity 
to develop proper transcription abil- 
ity. 

It is to be hoped that others will 
create added learning materials in 
transcription and that teachers will 
use them. There probably is no sin- 
gle key to stenographic competency 
but if there were it would be tran- 
scription skill rather than ability to 
read dictated material or to write 
standard shorthand. It is the result 
that the employer sees, not how the 
stenographer got the result. 
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“You were so right about that training on a Burroughs 
...it got me the salary I wanted!” 


Time after time, job applicants find that skill 
acquired on Burroughs machines will open the 
door to the most sought-after positions. What’s 
more, the demand for Burroughs-trained personnel 
is growing by leaps and bounds, as every month 
more and more companies are buying Burroughs 
machines. 


These companies know that Burroughs machines 
are the ultimate in mechanical perfection . . . yet 
simplicity itself in operation and upkeep! For 
these same sound reasons, you will find Burroughs 
an excellent investment for your training program. 


In addition, your students will find Burroughs 
easier to master and to operate. For full details 
about the machines, courses, and training aids, 
phone any Burroughs office; or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Just 4 of the many training courses available for your school: 


: f Sensimatic accounting ma- 
Ten Key adding machine—easily | chine —with practice ma- 
mastered by touch system. terials for posting. 


Full keyboard adding ma- 
Calculator —develops high degree | chines—course in shortcut 
of skill and accuracy. addition. 
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“There are few decisions 


Recent Trends 
Report Writing Courses 


carried through in the world today that 


are not based on a reports.” 


Norman B. Sigband 
DePaul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


“ul HAT are the trends in report 
writing classes?” 

Here is a question that may be 
heard frequently at conventions, gath- 
erings, meetings or wherever two or 
more business English instructors 
congregate. And, of course, it is a 
question that needs an answer. Cer- 
tainly, all instructors of report writ- 
ing classes do not and should not fol- 
low one plan, but it is helpful to 
know what the content of the course 
is at schools other than our own. 

One of the talks on the ABWA 
convention program of December, 
1956, was titled, “Trends in Report 
Writing: Better Organized Courses.” 
In an effort to determine what the 
trends are, I sent out a questionnaire 
(with a covering letter) to all the 
member institutions of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. In addition, the literature 
of the field was examined as well as 
a very interesting report completed 
in 1953 by an ABWA committee. 
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. their decisions are based on B 


the reports they have studied.” 


Perhaps the most dynamic trend in 
report writing may be found in the 
course itself. Prior to World War II 
it was not frequently listed in college 
bulletins. Today it may be found listed 
in the catalogs of almost every single 
college of commerce as well as in the 
bulletins of schools of engineering, 
business education, and not infre- 
quently, divisions of agriculture. 

The reasons for this are certainly 
obvious: as corporations, manufac- 
turing plants, government agencies, 
and companies multiply in size, and 
as large firms continue to buy up and 
into smaller ones, the management 
echelon becomes further and further 
removed from the basic field of oper- 
But as firms do grow, the 
need for careful supervision increases ; 


ations. 


waste, loss, and duplication must be 
cut to the lowest possible level. The 
profit margin is so narrow and com- 
petition so keen that top efficiency 
must be constantly maintained. What 
methods may be utilized to secure the 


highest level of efficiency? Surely 
the board chairman cannot look over 
the shoulder of Worker Joe Smith, 
nor consult with Foreman Pete Burns. 
His plant is too big; the operations 
too complex. 

The answer, as we all know, is the 
piece of written communication we 
call a report. It may go from Joe 
Smith’s foreman to the plant super- 
intendent and then to the board chair- 
man; from sales manager Whitney to 
the president; from the personnel 
director, the purchasing department 
manager, the maintenance director, 
the construction foreman, the comp- 
troller, the advertising manager—all 
to the top echelon. It may go from 
any one person, in almost any capac- 
ity, anywhere, to an individual or 
group who desires information. 
Whether it is referred to as a memo, 
a staff study, a periodic communica- 
tion or by a 1001 different names — 
we know it as “A Report.” 

There are few decisions that are 
carried through in the world today 
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that are not based on a report. 
Whether it is our Chief Executive in 
Washington issuing a directive on an 
international level; a board chairman 
making an announcement in New 
York; an army commander giving an 
order in the field; or a milk wagon 
driver requesting tomorrow’s order 
~—they all have one thing in common: 
their decisions are based on the re- 
ports they have studied. 

Thus, this vital piece of communi- 
cation is of concern to us. It is surely 
incumbent upon us, as teachers, to 
make every effort to see to it that 
instruction in this field is an integral 
part of every college curriculum and 
that it is taught in the most effective 
manner possible. 


The 1953 Survey 


One of the most revealing of the 
many excellent studies instituted by 
the ABWA was completed by its 
Reports Committee for 1953. A na- 
tional survey was made of major 
executives of corporations. An at- 
tempt was made to determine their 
opinions concerning the content of 
report writing classes and the most 
important factors in writing reports. 
Because of the limitations of space, I 
cannot quote freely from the com- 
ments, but here are a few of the 
recommendations made: 

“Top executives have mountains 
of reading . a simple resume, 
backed up by research.” — Douglas 
Aircraft. 

“Stress clear, concise writing. .. . 
Provide more instruction in the or- 
ganization of reports.” — Cleveland 
Electric Company. 

“The importance of the ability to 
write worthwhile reports cannot be 
overemphasized. We have many em- 
ployees who know their work thor- 
oughly and yet are not reaching the 
top-level jobs, principally because 
they cannot write brief, well-con- 
structed, and understandable reports.” 
—First National Bank of Boston. 


. simple, straightforward ex- 
position . . . combined with a logical 
organization of material and a clear 
analysis of the problem, the report 
will indeed command attention.” — 
Citizens National Bank. 
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.. . potential administrative per- 
sonnel . . . their value to their em- 
ployers, and . . . advancement, are 
contingent . . . upon the effectiveness 
with which they can convey their 
thoughts in writing.” — Glenn L. 
Martin Co. 

And so these comments continued 
emphasizing the need for brevity and 
clarity in presentation; the inclusion 
of adequate data in the report; and 
the need for offering logical recom- 
mendations. 


The Survey of Colleges 


In December, 1956, 110 question- 
naires were sent out in an effort to 
determine something about the or- 
ganization and the content of the re- 
port writing cotirse at various mem- 
ber schools of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. Approximately 50 percent of 
the questionnaires were returned.* 


Course Offering 


The first question was concerned 
with whether or not the course was 
offered: 

Thirty-six percent of the respond- 
ents indicated that their school offers 
a specific course in report writing. 

Thirty percent of the respondents 
indicated that their school combines 
report writing with business letters 
or business communication, 

Twenty-five percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that their school 
offers no course in report writing. 

The balance consisted of miscel- 
laneous comments. 

Thus, about 65 percent of the re- 
spondents indicated that they offer a 
course which is concerned, either in 
whole or in part, with report writing. 


Course Title 


As for the formal title of the 
course, it is most usually referred to 
as “Report Writing,” “Technical 
Writing,” “Business Reports and 
Correspondence,” “Business Re- 
ports,” and to a lesser extent, various 
combinations of these words. 


* Certainly the number of returns would have 
been higher, had the questionnaires not arrived so 
close to the Christmas vacation and at a time when 
most instructors are busy grading term papers, 
examinations, etc. 


Course Credit 


In those schools where the course 
is offered, approximately 65 percent 
of the respondents indicated that 3 
hours credit is assigned for the 
course; 25 percent listed 2 hours 
credit. No one indicated that it was 
a 1-hour course ; however, one school 
offers 6 hours credit. 


Required or Elective 


Where a course in report writing 
is offered, 60 percent of the respond- 
ents indicated it was an elective; 40 
percent of the respondents indicated 
it was required. 

There were many interesting com- 
ments appended to this question. Sev- 
eral persons noted that they expected 
that their school would, in the near 
future, change the status of the 
course from “elective” to “required.” 
It was also indicated by some (in 
answer to another question) that stu- 
dents majoring in the areas of ac- 
counting, marketing, finance, busi- 
ness administration, and management 
were required to take the course. — 
The same was true, to a lesser de- 
gree, for those students working in 
economics, secretarial training, and 
business education. 


Who Teaches the Course? 


Approximately 80 percent of the 
respondents indicated that the course 
was taught by a member of the busi- 
ness English department. Several 
persons noted that other speakers 
were sometimes brought in, most 
usually from other departments in 
the school. 


Course Content 


As for the content of the course, 
90 percent of the respondents stated 
that they required at least one long 
formal report (in addition to other 
assignments) from their students. As 
for the topic of the report, there was 
no majority opinion expressed. Some 
schools permit the student to choose 
his own topic, others have all stu- 
dents write on the same one, and 
some departments assign specific 
topics. 

Approximately 70 percent of the 
schools have students give oral re- 
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argumentation, then to a much lesser 


ports on various topics concernedf } Another question was concerned 
, degree, description and narration. 


with the course. ,with the types of reports examined 


The questionnaire then attempted 
to determine what areas of informa- 
tion were specifically examined in the 
course, the number and types of re- 
ports studied, and the amount of time 
spent on the various facets of writing 
and composition. Obviously, space 


does not permit a detailed presenta- 


tion of the findings. However, in the 
area of course content, many inter- 
esting facts were determined. 
According to the responses re- 
ceived, the areas most frequently 
covered are listed below. The ques- 
tionnaire also requested that the re- 
spondent indicated the approximate 
number of class hours spent on the 
topic. In the listing which follows, 
the areas noted first receive the great- 
est amount of class time from the 
largest number of respondents: 


Use of* guides, libraries and sec- 

ondary sources 

Evaluating and interpreting data 

Outlining material 

Consideration of the reader 

Graphic presentation of data 

Gathering information from pri- 

mary sources 

Documentation of material 

Qualifications of the report writer 

Note taking 

The areas most frequently listed as 
not covered by a small percentage of 
respondents are these: 

Interview questionnaire 

Mail questionnaire 

Telephone questionnaire 

The cover letter 

Sampling 

Company records 

Editing data 

Tabulating data 

In the final tabulation of this ques- 
tion, it was most interesting to note, 
by and large, how similar were the 
number of -hours allocated by the va- 
rious respondents to the topic areas 
listed. 

Although there were instances of 
an individual or two who spent “six 
or more” hours on a topic, almost 
everyone else agreed on “one hour” 
or “two hours” or whatever the case 
might be. This was consistent in 
most cases. 
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in the course. The listing which fol- 
lows is in the order of class time 
spent: 

Analytical reports 

Memo reports 

Progress reports 

Annual reports 

Periodic reports 

Letter reports 

Credit reports 

Communications to employees 

Government reports 

Justification reports 

Application letters 
Of these, assignments were most 
frequently made among letter, memo, 
and analytical reports. 

And a final question was concerned 
with the amount of class time and 
the attention given to the various 
areas of composition. The topics cov- 
ered most frequently were: 

Unity 

Coherence 

Word choice 

Emphasis 


As for the type of discourse exam- 
ined, exposition led, followed by 


After carefully evaluating all the 
questionnaires returned, and taking 
into consideration the notes made in 
the “please comment” section, certain 
general conclusions can be reached: 

More attention is being given to 
the techniques of gathering data and 
writing a report; but not necessarily 
a specific type. The only exception to 
this is the emphasis placed on analy- 
tical reports. 

Less effort is being made to clas- 
sify reports into types. : 

Increased emphasis is being placed 
on examination of primary sources 
of information. 

Increased emphasis is being given 
to effective and correct communica- 
tion. 

Increased movement toward mak- 
ing report writing a required course 
is apparent. 

Thus, the survey seemed to indi- 
cate that though most of us are sepa- 
rated geographically by hundreds of 
miles, we are quite near each other 
academically in the organization and 
presentation of our report writing 
courses. 


the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood a 


Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 


"D 
penna 


meant 


A feather or quill 


In ancient times a triangular stick of wood called a stylus was used to make 
markings in clay tablets. After the development of paper it was found 
that a feather sharpened to a point served as a good instrument for apply- 
ing ink to paper. Since then ball-point and fountain ‘feathers’ help us to 
make neat, permanent records on paper. 
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URING each of the past four 
years, the materials dealing with 
the teaching of bookkeeping that ap- 
peared in seven nationally circulated 
business-education magazines in the 
course of the preceding school year 
were treated in one summary article. 
The present article applies the same 
pattern to all that was written about 
bookkeeping in the following maga- 
zines during the year ending June 
1957: American Business Education, 
Balance Sheet, Business Education 
Forum, Business Education World, 
Business Teacher, Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, and National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly.* 

As was stated in previous annual 
summary articles, the writer’s pur- 
pose is to re-orient the reader to what 
was said, to call attention to what may 
have been overlooked, and perhaps 
indirectly to set the reader thinking 
as to what contribution he might make 
to the literature of bookkeeping edu- 


cation. 


Monthly Columns 


Journal of Business Education 
again featured Myer’s (36) monthly 
column, “The Accounting Teacher’s 
Page.” Half of the materials dealt 
with the administration of account- 
ing education at the collegiate level. 
The other half of the columns related 
to teaching methodology in account- 
ing. Problems dealt with were: re- 
cruitment of instructors (Oct.), the 
doctorate requirement (Dec.), non- 
professional accounting education 
(Jan.), and anticipated college enroll- 
ments (Mar). 

Teaching problems treated were: 
elementary costs (Nov.), change in 
cash position ( Feb.), accrual account- 
ing (Apr.), and interpretive work 
(May). 

Business Teacher again featured a 
series of Bookkeeping Awards Tests 
by Freeman (22). 


Special Numbers 


The December number of Business 
Education Forum was devoted to the 
teaching of bookkeeping. The issue 
was edited by Binnion (13), and had 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
refer to the titles in the bibliography that appears 
at the end of this article. 


contributions from Mosconi (35), 
Benecke (11), Lindsay (32), Neelen 
(37), Tetlie (57), Shank (53), and 
House (28). Each of these will be 
treated under the respective areas 
into which his contribution falls. 


Bibliographies 
One bibliography (45) appeared, 
listing ninety-two articles that were 
published during 1955-56 and which 
were dealt with in last year’s annual 
summary by the present writer. 


Objectives 
Once again, discussion of objec- 
tives seemed to flare up in many 
quarters. Satlow (47) presented a 
number of arguments in favor of a 
business curriculum that provides for 
multiple-skill training. House (28) 


pointed out that bookkeeping should 
and can have general-education values 
for all who take it. He enumerated 
five types of students whose special 
needs are to be met and urged that 
teachers recognize and understand the 
problem, and that they plan, organize, 
and teach in such a way as to get a 
reasonably satisfactory solution to the 
problem. 

Cannon (18) indicated that, 
whereas the larger high schools permit 
of segregation of pupils into groups 
that are based on interests and needs, 
the smaller schools offer no such 
possibilities, and that the only aspect 
of bookkeeping that can prepare alli 
of the pupils for the future is the 
personal-use objective. He was quick 
to state, however, that he does not 
exclude the other aspects of book- 
keeping. 

Benecke (11) differed with the pre- 
ceding point of view. He maintained 
that the personal-use objective should 
be de-emphasized, that our aim should 


be vocational, but not the narrow, 
mechanical approach. He would have 
the bookkeepers know the why rather 
that the how, so that they might be 
able to interpret the findings of the 
machine. 

Lindsay (32) and Mosconi (35) 
stressed the value of understanding. 
The former felt that we should get 
our students to see the meaning and 
significance behind the transactions ; 
the latter suggested a technique for 
teaching interpretation and under- 
standing. 


Course Content 
Beckett (9) indicated a need for 
a practical down-to-earth course in 
accounting principles for those who 
do not plan to practice accountancy. 
He then proceeded to outline the scope 


urrent 


of a course that would meet that need. 

Fair (20) presented valuable facts 
about banks and banking. Neelen 
(37) treated the same topic in terms 
of the questions asked by pupils. 
Sanders (42) discussed alternate 
methods of teaching the arithmetic of 
small loans and installment sales. 

Claiming that bookkeeping is nec- 
essary to the success of a clerical 
worker, Binnion (12) discussed three 
bookkeeping skills in clerical work: 
(a) payroll, (b) petty cash, and (c) 
keeping a checking account. Shank 
(53) suggested the elimination of 
duplication between bookkeeping and 
distributive education. He would have 
the distributive pupils take a course 
in bookkeeping and learn their record 
work there. 


General Teaching Pointers 
Breeden (17), Freeman and Kahn 
(23), and Satlow (50) offered a num- 
ber of general pointers that are basic 
to the teaching of bookkeeping. 
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Suggestions for getting the term 
under way in the bookkeeping class 
were made by Satlow (46). Methods 
of starting actual instruction by means 
of balance sheets reporting pupils’ 
assets, liabilities, and capital were 
treated by Robinson (41). 

The problem of homework in book- 
keeping was discussed by Satlow (44 
and 51), who also suggested ways in 
which the bookkeeping teacher might 
make effective use of the chalkboard 
(49). 

What we can do about weaknesses 
in the 3 R’s was considered by Hitch 
(26). The use of specific teaching 
aids in bookkeeping was discussed by 
Aichelle (1). 

Boornazian (16) described ways in 
which a teacher can build a resource 
file of leaflets from large city banks, 


also how these materials can be put 
to use. Specht (55) indicated how 
office machines have been used in 
solving accounting problems through- 
out the course. 


Handling Specific Topics 


Factors to be considered in the use 
of the practice set as a learning de- 
vice were treated by Binnion (15). 
The treatment of accounts payable 
in a functional setting was described 
by Satlow (43). The teaching of 
the why rather than the how of ad- 
justing and closing entries was urged 
by Benecke (11). 

An integrated payroll project with 
the students as “salaried employees” 
was offered by Lattin (31). Work 
sheets were treated by Stoneburner 
(56) and Huffman (29). Both 


thought 


I. David Satlow, 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


the 


teaching 


stressed the point that the work sheet 
is a device for the efficient planning 
of a piece of work rather than an end 
in itself, 


Projects 


Sister M. Paraclete (54) reported 
on the organization of a “business 
concern” for a group of problem pu- 
pils. As a result of their business 
activities, the pupils developed sets 
of bookkeeping records for their go- 
ing concern. 

Tetlie (57) started a school bank 
in a Montana town with a population 
of 400. Flannick (21) described the 
organization of the Swissdale High 
School Candy Corporation. Book- 
keeping and law were integrated 
through the sale of shares of stock, 
the buying and selling of candy, con- 
ducting a check account, and keep- 
ing a set of books. 

Aston (5) had the students com- 
pose an original bookkeeping prob- 
lem which served as the basis of 
their review of the term’s work. 


The Community 


Settle and Halstead (52) gave an 
extensive exposition of techniques to 
be used by the business department 
to establish proper community re- 
lations. House (27) suggested spe- 
cific ways in which the community 
can be used as a laboratory for the 
bookkeeping courses in both the 
large and small high schools. 


Guidance, Testing, and Grading 


A suggested approach to the pu- 
pil with problems was reported by 
Price (40). 


bookkeeping 


“What was treated ?.. there was a lamentable dearth...’’ 


The setting up of a testing pro- 
gram was discussed by Satlow (48). 
The treatment considered the slip 
test, the unit test, the practice-set 
test, and the term-review test. 

How quizzes were livened up 
through the use of “rock and roll” 
was reported (4) for the benefit of 
the experimentally minded. A mid- 
year test and one for the end of 
the year were prepared by Thistle- 
thwaite (58). The Bookkeeping 
Awards Awards Tests (22) were 
mentioned earlier. Two high-school 
forms of the Accounting Orienta- 
tion Test were released by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants (2). 

A system of cumulative grading 
was described by Heron (25). 


Curriculum Evaluation 


The set of evaluative criteria for 
business education programs, as de- 
veloped by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, was 
published (39). The set includes 
fourteen criteria that deal with book- 
keeping. 


Research 


Andrews (3) reported on the 
Minneapolis Bookkeeping Survey. 
The study dealt with practices in 
small firms (the very large and very 
small were omitted). 

Sister St. Agnes (34) studied 
bookkeeping activities in Pittsburgh 
and their implications for the class- 
room. 

Lowe (33) developed a sourcebook 
of teaching aids for the bookkeeping 
teacher. Barbour (6) found that the 
first- and second-semester account- 
ing students who had bookkeeping 
at high school obtained better grades 
in their accounting than their class- 
mates without high-school bookkeep- 
ing. 

Beckett (10) found that of 100 
accounting activities taught, laymen 
need to perform only 16, and to 
comprehend an additional 20, He 
therefore concluded that the account- 
ing course for the non-accountant 
should differ from that offered to the 
would-be accountant. 

Greene (24) devised a course of 
study in income tax accounting. 

The March number of the Quar- 


16 


terly, under the editorship of Oliverio 
(38), was devoted to research for 
the classroom teacher. The issue fea- 
tured a number of articles that point 
up the practical aspects of research 
that are at the disposal of the class- 
room teacher. 

Guidance in action research was 
offered by Bebell (8). Statistical con- 
cepts of importance to classroom 
teachers and to the readers of re- 
search reports in business education 
were treated by Walker (59). 

Guides for classroom research it 
the business subjects were outlined 


See Number References to 
Magazines on Next Page 


by West (60), who broke his dis- 
cussion down into three phases: (a) 
asking the right questions, (b) get- 
ting dependable answers, and (c) 
communicating answers effectively. 
Several specific research problems 
which can be investigated by the 
teacher of bookkeeping for the im- 
provement of his instructional pro- 
gram were suggested by Kahn (30). 


Convention Reports 
A brief report (19) on the book- 


keeping meetings at the fifty-ninth 
annual convention of EBTA dealt 
with problems in adjusting curricu- 
lum patterns, teacher deficiencies, the 
re-defining of goals in terms of 
changing business practices, the need 
for cooperation between business and 
business education and the trend to- 
ward general education. The account 
(7) of the discussions at the sixth 
annual problem clinic of NBTA re- 
ported on such diverse matters as: 
the comparison between high school 
and college students, some of the 
noticeable weaknesses of high school 
students, the use to be made of 
adding machines, the granting of col- 
lege credit for high-school bookkeep- 
ing, preparation for high-school teach- 
ing, and the proper use of class time. 


Historical Treatment 


One hundred years of bookkeep- 
instruction were appraised by Bin- 
nion (14). Changing objectives, and 
comparisons of course content, teach- 


ing methodology, pupil type, and 
teacher preparation then and now 
were treated. In addition, the author 
indicated present needs in bookkeep- 
ing instruction, 


What Was Not Treated 


There was a lamentable dearth of 
articles dealing with the teaching of 
specific units, or—what is even more 
important—specific lessons. This is a 
distinct area from which all can bene- 
fit—the experienced as well as the 
novice. It is particularly needed for 
the guidance of the beginning teach- 
ers, many of whom have had accel- 
erated or abbreviated courses in 
methods of teaching bookkeeping— 
or, in many cases, no courses what- 
soever. 

To be more specific, a description 
of the first lesson on any of the fol- 
lowing topics would be a most com- 
mendable way of sharing one’s 
experience with the profession : petty 
cash fund, controlling accounts, social 
security payable, notes receivable, 
liabilities, purchase discount, the spe- 
cial general expense column, split- 
folio (double posting or bracket en- 
tries), special journals, or even the 
special cash sales column. The fore- 
going topics were listed at random; 
some are more difficult to “put across” 
than others, and understandably so. 

Even on the simplest of these, the 
teacher who refuses to settle for a life 
of stagnation and boredom is inter- 
ested in having the following ques- 
tions aired: What is the extent of 
coverage in the first lesson? How do 
you motivate the topic? What objec- 
tive materials do you employ? What 
practice is provided for in planning 
the lesson? What can you assign as 
homework? What thought-provoking 
questions have proved effective? 
What pupil activities helped realize 
the aim of the lesson? 

Questions such as these are asked 
by bookkeeping teachers. Questions 
such as these can well serve as the 
basis for an article on the introduc- 
tory lesson on any topic in book- 
keeping. Articles that answer the 
cluster of questions asked by teachers 
are clipped out and spliced into the 
teacher’s plan book—the best proof 
of their value. 
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OOD stenographers are scarce, 
but there seems to be a diver- 
gence of opinion on the question of, 
“How good is a good stenographer ?” 
It is my impression, based on con- 
tacts with 40 or more public second- 
ary schools, that commercial teachers 
think a good stenographer is one who 
can “take dictation” at 120 words per 
minute or better. The businessman 
knows little about dictation rates and 
cares less, so long as his secretary 
can take dictation as rapidly as he 
gives it. He doesn’t care whether she 
uses Gregg, Pitman, or even Sanskrit. 
He wants neat, mailable letters and 
he wants them in a hurry. He would 
like the schools to place more empha- 
sis on accuracy and speed of tran- 
scription, even if some speed in tak- 
ing dictation would have to be sac- 
rificed. 

Several years ago our industrial 
engineers made a study of the dic- 


This article is reprinted, by permissicn, from The 
Office, October, 1956. 


Just 


Dictating Speed: Gross, 96 w/m; Net, 64 w/m. 


Cover Photo—H. M. Overley dictating to stenographer Mrs. Patricia MacKinnon 


tating habits of some ot our super- 
visors. We tape-recorded what was 
said when the supervisor dictated 
normal business letters. The tapes 


and transcribed letters were analyzed - 


and time studied. We discovered that 
our supervisors dictate in spurts. 
They dictate rather rapidly for peri- 
ods ranging from 5 to 16 seconds and 
averaging 9 seconds. Between these 
spurts of dictation, they pause for 
intervals ranging from 3 to 10 sec- 
onds and averaging 6 seconds. Their 


median rate while dictating is 94.2 


words per minute equivalent to a net 
rate of 57.9 words per minute. 

This would -indicate that (in our 
company) an average stenographer 
should be able to take dictation at 
about 95 words per minute for short 
periods with frequent pauses. For a 
sustained period of about 3 minutes, 
she should be able to take dictation at 
a net rate (including pauses) of 
about 60 words per minute. Commer- 
cial teachers tell me that these stand- 
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SAMPLE TEST 
When 57 senior commercial high school students took this seemingly simple stenographic test, 
only two of their letters were rated as mailable. Their median transcription rate was 22 words 
per minute, median number of transcription errors was 7, and the median number of typing 
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errors was 4. 
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how good 


ards are ridiculously low. To quote: 
“Even my poorest students can take 
100 words.” Again: “In our school 
a girl must take 120 words to pass.” 
It’s amazing how quickly these girls 
lose their speed. They seem to lose it 
on the way from the school to the 
office. 

Based on our experience in screen- 
ing thousands of applicants for steno- 
graphic positions, the goal of taking 
dictation at 120 words per minute is 
largely mythical. Our pre-employ- 
ment testing includes a work sample 
test for stenographers. We use three 
letters, each about 100 words in 
length. The most difficult is dictated 
at the rate of 84 words per minute. 
Review of hundreds of test scores 
reveals that only a small fraction of 
experienced stenographers, and a 
negligible number of inexperienced 
high school graduates, can take this 
letter and transcribe it accurately. 

We recently constructed an easier 
letter to test high school seniors. The 
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Doris Blank, Atlantic Refining Company testing assistant, administering stenographic tests to two high school graduates. 


good stenographer 


letter is of standard reading difficulty, 
having a fog index of 11 on the 
Flesch scale, and is dictated at a net 
rate of 64 words per minute. During 
March and April of this year we ad- 
ministered this test to 57 senior com- 
mercial students who applied for 
stenographic jobs. The median tran- 
scription rate was 22 words per min- 
ute, the median number of transcrip- 
tion errors was 7, and the median 
number of typing errors was 4. Only 
two of the 57 letters which they typed 
rated as mailable. 

The dictating study mentioned 
above was made on a rather small 
sample of approximately a hundred 
letters, and a dozen dictators. How- 
ever, we feel that it is indicative and 
it tends to confirm our opinion that 
business dictation is given at much 
slower rates than is commonly sup- 
posed. One supervisor made notes on 
correspondence as he read it. He then 
dictated replies at a very high rate of 
speed. However, we found that his 
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secretary did not take or transcribe 
his dictation verbatim. Indeed, she 
could easily have composed the replies 
from the supervisor’s notes without 
dictation. Then there is the boss who 
doesn’t want his secretary to take and 
transcribe his dictation verbatim. He 
wants her to catch and correct his 
errors and improve his grammar. 
However, the scope of this article 
limits us to consideration of steno- 
graphic skills and excludes the many 
other activities which are integral 
parts of the secretary’s job. 

_ We are developing a graded series 
of stenographic tests which will re- 
flect actual dictating conditions. The 
letters are graded in difficulty using 
the factors of syllable intensity, length, 
difficulty (Flesch fog index) and rate 
of dictation. The transcribed letters 
are graded for rate of transcription, 
accuracy of transcription, typing ac- 
curacy and appearance. The overall 
objective is mailability. A typical let- 
ter from our test battery is repro- 
duced in this article. We feel that 


these tests will give us a better meas- 
ure of an applicant’s readiness to step 
into a stenographic position. We hope 
to reduce training time and make 
training more effective by having the 
supervisor teach the new parts of the 
job rather than teach stenography—a 
task for which he is not especially 
fitted. 

We believe that further research 
will support our conviction that the 
schools should stick more closely to 
teaching the basic stenographic skills, 
including accurate and rapid tran- 
scription, and leave specific office 
practices training to the supervisor. 
We'll settle for something less than 
120 words per minute in dictation if 
we can get something considerably 
better than 22 words per minute in 
transcription. 


Anyone interested in using the tests 
mentioned by Mr. Overley may have a set 
upon request. Write Mr. H. M. Overley, 
Personnel Supervisor, The Atlantic Re fin- 
ing Company, 260 South Broad ‘Street, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. 
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11% UT 1 know how to spell that 
word,” the student says with 
painful earnestness. “I can’t imagine 
why I didn’t get it right in my paper.” 
Every experienced teacher has 
heard similar statements made many 
times about gross blunders in themes, 
business letters, data sheets, and re- 
search papers. No doubt the students 
are accurate enough when they point 
out that many of their errors are not 
caused by ignorance. Though they 
probably never express it in quite 
these terms, the chances are that 
more than half of their mistakes are 
due to a combination of carelessness, 
haste, and a general unfamiliarity in 
working with manuscripts. 

Granted that these are the causes 
of the malady, the big question re- 
mains whether anything can be done 
to eliminate the many vexing errors 
of this kind in student papers. Though 
any variety of writing presents simi- 
lar hazards, | have in mind particu- 
larly the problem created by the re- 
search paper in which the question 
of proofreading arises in its most 
acute form. Because of the large 
amount of material the student is 
required to type, errors caused by 4 
lack of methodical proofreading may 
reach alarming proportions. I do 
think, however, that there are a good 
many ways by which a teacher can 
bring about a reduction of such 
errors, though he can hardly hope 
for more than a partial success. To 
err is human. 
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Proofread 


Publicize Others’ Errors 


One of the beneficial things a teacher 
can do is to’ give the proofreading 
problem wide publicity. He can dis- 
play exhibits of typographical errors 
such as one finds quoted frequently 
in the Reader’s Digest or the New 
Yorker Magazine. Better yet, the 
teacher can make his own collection 
of errors from the papers he works 
with — odd and extraordinary blun- 
ders that should be recorded and 
analyzed much as the medical mu- 
seum might preserve specimens of 
morbid anatomy for further study. 

Perhaps the student will pay a little 
more heed to rechecking his work 
when he realizes the ludicrous results 
of a failure to proofread. I am sure 
that any teacher of typing and com- 
position can match the following 
errors gathered from student papers : 

Capital punishment should not be 
used in the training of little children. 

In the campaign of 1860 the Demo- 
crat Party was spit into two parties. 

There were sex cruisers in the Battle 
of Savo Island. 

In both the disk-sized un- 
abridged dictionaries. .. . 

. carvings of the three profits and 
the three kings of Judah. 

... the Indians were mad citizens of 
the United States. 

The bulletins came after him thick 
and fast, but he hung to the horse’s 
neck and outran these wild Indians. 

The salary sticks were on the table. 

We had no sweets or deserts. 

One time someone told him that he 
should run for county sheriff, and he 
started a partition. 

And so the collection could go on 
and on. Often students while giving 
the month and day of their birth in 
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data sheets will type in the cur- 
rent year instead of the year of their 
birth, apparently making them ap- 
plicants for jobs at the tender age of 
three or four months. To be sure 
one might need the psychiatrist’s 
couch to eradicate some of these mis- 
haps. A boy once told me that through 
some perversity of fate he put his 
own address on an important letter 
he wished to dispatch. Realizing his 
blunder immediately after posting the 
letter, he had to take up his position 
by the mailbox and await the arrival 
of the mailman, who was highly sus- 
picious of the boy’s frantic plea for 
the return of his letter. 

With the more conscientious stu- 
dents a good many of these annoying 
slips can be eliminated by simply ex- 
plaining the usual findings of people 
who work with manuscripts. Even 
the better students are only partially 
conscious of the appalling propensity 
of the human mind and hand to falter. 
They think, for example, that a sin- 
gle hurried check of a manuscript 
page by page as it is completed on. 
the typewriter fulfills the require- 
ments of proofreading. 


Stress Meaning of "Proofread" 


A good earnest talk on the hazards 
of handling copy may bring results. 
Students need to be impressed by the 
fact that errors are statistically cer- 
tain to abound in papers typed late at 
night or in the fleeting minutes just 
before class. Sometimes at the start 
of the period the student is actually 
tugging at one end of his paper in 
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Proofread! 


... once for content... once for word 


correctness... once for luck.” 


order to retain it for checking while 
the teacher is tugging on the other 
end in order to pick up the assign- 
ment! 

“This paper is hot from the type- 


writer,” a girl i:imocently said to me. 


as she turned in her work. It cer- 
tainly looked it! “He will /dose his 
position” and similar egregious blun- 
ders were everywhere. Students must 
be informed that papers “hot from 
the typewriter” leave the teacher’s 
heart “very cold” indeed. 

If the student finishes a large proj- 
ect like a research paper early enough 
so that some time elapses between the 
completion of the copy and the final 
check, he is bound to catch a good 
many errors. As soon as the work 
comes to and end, he ought to be 
encouraged to turn his attention to 
other things, to a movie or a dance 
perhaps, and then to come back to 
the copy with his mind refreshed. 
Allowing an important manuscript to 
lie untouched overnight is an espe- 
cially helpful practice. The rested eye 
in the clear light of day will single 
out many foolish blunders committed 
during a period of fatigue and over- 
concentration. 


Emphasize Reading for Content 


Another practice to be encouraged 
is the reading aloud of a manuscript. 
Oral reading will catch those exas- 
perating errors of omission. “He had 
fun out bowling me,” one girl wrote, 
carelessly dropping out an intended 
with. Another indicated that she 
earned pin money “by taking little 
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children when their parents were 
away.” This statement, it developed, 
was not a confession of kidnapping 
but only an indication of babysitting. 
The phrase care of that was to be 
placed after taking had somehow 
fallen out. Reading aloud too should 
eliminate irritating flaws like the du- 
plication of the’s and a’s before nouns. 

Commentators on the art of proof- 
reading recommend that in addition 
to the reading for content there be at 
least one word-by-word check of the 
copy. In the normal reading of a 
text, one moves rapidly along phrase 
by phrase so that he naturally sees 
only a part of each word. This is as 
it should be. In close proofreading, 
however, the normal rate of reading 
is not satisfactory. The chances are 
that an error has been made in those 
parts of a word that were half-guessed 
rather than actually observed. Un- 
fortunately, the eyes of readers will 
inevitably pounce on just those trou- 
blesome spots that escaped the proof- 
reader’s glance. In order to ensure a 
word-by-word reading, some experts 
suggest moving the blunt end of a 
pencil or pen along slowly under each 
word. The customary rapid eye move- 
ment will thus be retarded so that the 
proofreader will see the words them- 
selves in place of phrases and sen- 
tences. 

Two hands are better than one, 
and four eyes are better than. two. 
Whenever possible, students should 
be encouraged to proofread each 
others’ papers, for in actual practice 
no adult would want to hand in 


lengthy, typewritten manuscripts 
without submitting them to the scru- 
tiny of another eye. Frequently, stu- 
dent research papers contain dedica- 
tions to boy friends and girl friends 
who helped the authors with typing 
and illustrations. Why not encourage 
them to give thanks for proofreading, 
too? 
Explain Use of References 

Another way by which the number 
of errors in a paper may be reduced 
is to have the final checking of a 
manuscript done in the school lib- 
rary or some other place where 
reference materials are available. If 
the alterations are few and minor, not 
many teachers would object to their 
being made in ink. In any event cor- 
rections in ink are preferable to per- 
mitting the errors to lie undisturbed. 
Besides providing reference materi- 
als, the library also supplies the si- 
lence necessary for proper concen- 
tration. 

Student proofreading is often done 
under almost unbelievably adverse 
circumstances, with the radio blaring 
“The Yellow Rose of Texas” and a 
visitor kibitzing about the girls of the 
junior class. I once had the oppor- 
tunity to witness a bit of proofread- 
ing of this kind in a men’s rooming 
house. A student rose from his desk 
and lifted his voice in a shout, “How 
do you spell receive?’ Faintly, from 
afar off down the hall, came the 
reply. “That boy is a strong speller,” 
the shouter commented with satisfac- 
tion. Possibly so, but I believe I'd 
rather trust Webster! 
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Though one should have a diction- 
ary at his side no matter where he 
examines a manuscript, he can work 
out many baffling problems not solva- 
ble in an ordinary dictionary if he 
does his last work with the copy in 
the school library. Who's Who in 
America, Webster's Biographical Dic- 
tionary,. the general encyclopedias, 
and similar works will supply facts 
and spellings about lesser known fig- 
ures and those who have come into 
prominence recently. Once in a while 
the teacher will find a blank after 
part of a date. For example, a stu- 
dent wrote, “Stalin died in 19—.” 
Here he obviously intended to look 
up the date when he could get access 
to more recent reference books, but 
he forgot to do so. Checking in the 
library would have caught this fault. 


Teachers Set Standards! 


The close correction of papers is, 
of course, the best method of improv- 
ing student proofreading. The stand- 
ards of all teachers requiring typed 
manuscripts, whether they be teach- 
ers of typing, English, history, or 
political science, should be reasonably 
high. Manuscripts bearing unmis- 
takable signs of haste and careless- 
ness ought never to be accepted by 
any teacher on the grounds that he’s 
“just interested in the content.” By 
accepting such faulty work, a teacher 
is doing a disservice to himself, to 
the student, to other members of the 
staff, and to future employers. 

By asking students to submit rough 
drafts of important papers, the teach- 
er through painstaking correction can 
bring about a noticeable improvement 
in the final version. This approach is 
particularly rewarding in the large 
research paper project in which the 
student needs to draw on all his skills 
of typing, composition, and_proof- 
reading. Circle in the rough draft all 
errors with liberal flourishes, and 
pencil in wherever needed in large, 
John-Hancock-like penmanship the 
notation, “Proofread, proofread, 
proofread.” By now the class should 
understand the meaning of this thrice- 
repeated admonition. Proofread once 
for content. Proofread once for word 
correctness. And proofread once for 
luck. 
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typewriter. 
mystery 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game Is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 

To solve the Typewriter Mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 13 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins for a 51-space line and begin typing, line by line. 
Symbols: "24-sp" means strike space bar 24 times; "3-1" means strike "I" 3 times; 
"2-0" means strike "O" 2 times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typ- 
ing. (For "O" be sure you are striking the letter instead of the number, since your 
shift lock will be depressed.) This design lends itself to color. If using the standard 
red-and-black ribbon, type all “I's” in black and all "$'s" and "O's" in red, If other 
colors are available, it is suggested that all "I's" be typed in brown, all "$'s" in red, 
and all "O's" in green. After the design is typed with the usual all-black ribbon, other 
color combinations will readily suggest themselves, as it is that type of design. 


Line 
1—24-sp, 3-1 
2—24-sp, 3-1 
3—22-sp, 7-1 
4—18-sp, 15-1 
5—17-sp, 17-1, 4-sp, 7-1 
6—18-sp, 15-1, 3-sp, 11-1 
7—19-sp, 13-1, 2-sp, 5-1, 6-sp, 4-1 
8—19-sp, 6-1, 1-$, 10-1, 10-sp, 4-1 
9—5-I, 14-sp, 4-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 6-1, 13-sp, 4-1 
10—1-sp, 5-1, 12-sp, 4-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 4-1, 14-sp, 4-1 
11—2-sp, 5-1, 11-sp, 3-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 3-1, 14-sp, 4-1 
12—3-sp, 5-1, 10-sp, 2-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 2-1, 14-sp, 4-1 
13—3-sp, 5-1, 10-sp, 2-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 3-1, 13-sp, 4-1 
14—4-sp, 5-1, 9-sp, 1-I, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 2-O, 3-$, 2-O, 1-$, 1-0, 1-$, 2-1, 12-sp, 4-1 
15—4-sp, 5-1, 8-sp, 3-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 4-1, 11-sp, 4-1 
16—4-sp, 5-1, 8-sp, 3-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-0, 1-$, 4-1, 10-sp, 4-1 
17—4-sp, 6-1, 6-sp, 5-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 6-1, 8-sp, 4-1 
18—4-sp, 7-1, 4-sp, 7-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-0, 1-$, 8-1, 6-sp, 4-1 
19—4-sp, 12-1, 1-$, 6-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 6-1, 1-$, 3-1, 4-sp, 4-1 
20—4-sp, 10-1, 2-$, 1-0, 2-, 6-1, 1-$, 6-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 2-1, I-sp, 5-1 
21—4-sp, 9-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 11-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-0, 1-$, 5-1 
22—4-sp, 8-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 9-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 3-1 
23—4-sp, 7-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 7-1, 1-$, 4-0, 1-$, 4-0, 1-$, 1-1 
24—4-sp, 7-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 7-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 1-1 
25—-5-sp, 5-1, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 3-$, 2-0, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 2-0, 3-$, 
2-0, 1-§, 1-0, 1-§, 1-1 
26—5-sp, 6-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 7-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-0, 1-§, 2-1 
27—46-sp, 5-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 7-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 1-$, 2-1 
28—7-sp, 5-I, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 9-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 3-1 
29—7-sp, 6-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 11-1, 1-$, 2-0, 1-$, 2-0, 1-$, 4-1 
30—8-sp, 6-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 6-1, 1-$, 6-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 4-1 
31—9-sp, 7-1, 1-$, 6-1, 2-$, 1-O, 2-$, 6-1, 1-$, 6-1 
32—10-sp, 12-1, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-O, 1-$, 12-1 
33—11-sp, 10-1, 2-$, 5-O, 2-$, 10-1 
34—12-sp, 8-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-0, 1-$, 38-1 
35—14-sp, 6-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-0, 1-$, 5-1 
36—15-sp, 4-1, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 2-O, 3-$, 1-$, 1-O, 1-$, 4-1 
37—18-sp, 2-1, 1-$, 2-O, 5-$, 2-O, 1-$, 2-1 
38—18-sp, 2-1, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 4-O, 1-$, 2-1 
39—18-sp, 15-1 
40—16-sp, 19-1 
The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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evaluating 


personal traits 
in the 
classroom 


“STANDARDS FOR PERSONAL TRAITS 
ARE... DIFFICULT TO ESTABLISH. .. . 
PERSONAL QUALITIES ARE OF THE 
UTMOST IMPORTANCE IN BUSINESS 
TODAY, SHOULDN’T WE AS TEACHERS 
ATTEMPT TO EVALUATE THEM?” 


“Students do not learn to be 
cooperative unless the oppor- 
tunity is given them to 
develop this trait in the 
classroom.” 


HE use of standards to evaluate 
skills in the classroom and in the 
office is well established. It is a com- 
mon practice in typewriting classes 
to require a student to type 20-30 
gross words a minute with a minimum 
of one error per minute at the end 
of the first semester. In shorthand 
classes, a student is expected to take 
shorthand at 60-70 words-per-minute 
with around 95 percent accuracy at 
the end of the first year. In business, 
standards of 50 WPM for typing and 
perhaps 90-120 WPM for shorthand 


are common entrance requirements. 


Grades and Pay 

The use of typing and shorthand 
standards as a basis for grades in 
school and pay in business is not un- 
common. For example, in a typing 
class, standards of 30 WPM for an 
A, 27 WPM for a B, 24 WPM fora 
C, etc., are used. Some business firms 
base their rates of pay on speed and/ 
or skill in shorthand and typewriting. 

There has been a definite tendency 
in recent vears to make these stand- 
ards more practical, i.e.: number of — 
mailable letters produced in a given 
period of time, number of envelopes 
typed in a given period, number of 
stencils completed, etc. These types 
of standards are very sensible be- 
cause a person could type 70 WPM 
on straight copy, take shorthand at 
90 WPM with 95 percent accuracy 
and still not be able to produce a 
mailable letter. 


The Significance of Personal Traits 
Writers, speakers, researchers, edu- 
cators, and businessmen have been 
emphasizing the importance of per- 
sonal traits in business. Research in- 
dicates that as high as 90 percent of 
discharges in business are due to de- 
ficiencies in desirable personal traits 
while only 10 percent are due to de- 
ficiencies in specific skills. We have 
all heard businessmen say, ‘‘] would 
rather have an average typist who 
can work and get along with other 
people than hire an expert typist who 
cannot get along with others in the 
office.” As teachers we have all been 
faced with the problem of what to 
do about neatness, punctuality, de- 
pendability, carelessness, ete. 
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Standards for personal traits are 
undoubtedly more difficult to estab- 
lish than skill standards. However, 
if personal qualities are of the utmost 
importance for success in business 
today, shouldn’t we as teachers at- 
tempt to evaluate them? 


Classroom Standards for Personal Traits 


The most important aspect to be 
considered in the use of educational 
standards is to acquaint the students 
with such standards and how they 
will be used. A standard could be 
thought of as the student’s goal — 
something he would hope to achieve 
in the future. We should always re- 
member that we are training students 
and we cannot expect them to achieve 
any standard during the first few 
days, weeks or months of the class. 
Some will reach a certain goal sooner 
than others, but there will always be 
room for improvement in other per- 
sonal traits if the highest standard 
for one trait is reached. 


Standards for Carefulness 


Perhaps the standard for letters of 
“mailable” and “unmailable” is not 
too severe. It seems more sensible 
than giving a grade of A for one 
error, a grade of B for two errors, 
etc. A standard of this type must be 
used carefully. In the early stages of 
learning we should be interested in 
why a student makes an error. Dur- 
ing each phase of the learning proc- 
after the fundamentals are 
learned, errors should be corrected 
by the student before any grade is 
given. The student should be penal- 
ized only after an error is repeated. 
(Remember some carelessness may 
actually be lack of specific knowl- 
edge.) Businessmen are all human 
and realize that mistakes will be 
made, but they will not condone the 
same mistake if it is made repeatedly. 


ess, 


Standards for Cooperation 


Cooperation with others in the 
office is one of the most important 
factors for success. Students do not 
learn to be cooperative unless the op- 
portunity is given them to develop 
this trait in the classroom. Coopera- 
tive projects in all, classrooms are 
fundamental to the development of 
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this trait. In the typing class, several 
students might be assigned to type a 
number of stencils, run them, and 
assemble the completed pages. In the 
shorthand class, cooperation could be 
encouraged and practiced by having 
students dictate to one another and 
by having them help one another with 
specific individual problems. In the 
basic business class, cooperative re- 
ports, papers, demonstrations, etc., 
could be used. Students should un- 
derstand that they are expected to do 
their share or more. Naturally, there 
will be some who will not do their 
part. This will be true in business 
also, but special guidance from the 
teacher will help these students de- 
velop a cooperative attitude. 


Standards for Initiative 


Businessmen are always looking 
for young people with initiative. We 
as teachers must give students an op- 
portunity to develop initiative. Doing 
by example has its place in teaching 
— preferably in the early learning 
stages. After the basic skills and 
knowledges are presented, however, 
an opportunity should be given for 
each student to develop initiative. In 
typewriting, a student could be en- 
couraged to type a letter in mailable 
form rather than being told to use 
modified block, open punctuation, 
subject line, etc. 

Encourage students to develop their 
own form of presentation for written 
reports in any class. Of course, it is 
easier for the teacher if a standard 
form is used, but it does little for the 
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development of initiative. There are 
many other methods that can be used 
to develop initiative, if we remember 
that usually there is more than one 
right way. 


Standards for Punctuality and 
Dependability 

A person who is on time and on 
the job every day (unless absent or 
late for a good reason) is well on his 
way to success. Students should be 
given a clear understanding of the 
necessity for developing habits of 
punctuality and dependability. Then, 
standards should be established for 
these important personal traits. When- 
ever a student is late or absent he 
should explain the reason to the 
teacher. This is common courtesy. 
If possible and feasible, students 
should notify the teacher in advance 
if they know they will be absent or 
late. Also, they need to understand 
that it is their responsibility to call 


-the employer whenever they are ill 


and cannot go to work. The latter is 
not always practicable in school, but 
it is an absolute necessity for success 
in business. 

Many other standards for personal 
traits can and should be developed. 
These standards need to be of the 
progressive type — becoming more 
rigid as the learning advances. In 
the early learning stages we should 
be deeply concerned as to “why” a 
student does not reach certain stand- 
ards. We all realize the importance 
of personal traits. Let’s inform our 
students about them and develop 
standards for their evaluation. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Have you ever thought of helping all your 
typing students strengthen their finger muscles? 


Evelyn Cash, Ooltewah High Schoo., Ooltewah, Tennessee, has some- 
thing interesting to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 
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PART ONE-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


John Gradoni 
General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICES IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


This series of articles is based on findings of a study recently 
completed by the author who developed criteria for evaluating 
distributive education activities in New York State and then 
visited 14 representative communities and 157 retail business 
establishments to determine the extent to which accepted standards 
were encountered in actual practice. Since the communities 
included in the survey were selected because they purportedly 
possessed sound programs of distributive education training, the 
critical nature of these findings present a definite challenge to 
all devotees of distributive education wherever they may be. 


N THE basis of available evi- 
dence, it is doubtful whether or 
not many of the widely accepted goals 
of cooperative part-time retail train- 
ing are achieved, even to a limited 
degree, in reputedly sound programs. 
It appears to be true that both trainee- 
graduates and employers derive cer- 
tain benefits as a result of their par- 
ticipation in distributive education 
activities; nevertheless, serious dis- 
crepancies between principles and 
practices, standards and accomplish- 
ments have developed. No program 
area is exempted — aims and objec- 
tives, organizational and administra- 
tive policies, curriculum content, in- 
structional materials and methods, 
physical facilities, equipment and 
supplies practices, student personnel 
activities, staff qualifications, coordi- 
nation activities, and evaluation prac- 
tices, etc. 
This article is a summary of find- 
ings of a recent study’ with special 
emphasis placed on each of the pre- 


og Gradoni, “Distributive Education in New 
York State,” E Thesis, School of Education, 
New York University, 1956, 212 pp. 
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viously noted phases of a high school 
cooperative retail training program. 
Subsequent articles will deal with 
findings concerning training station 
practices, trainee-graduate job per- 
formance standards, and over-all im- 
plications of the study for future dis- 
tributive education activities through- 
out the country. 


Aims and Objectives 


In many communities, cooperative 
part-time retail training is making a 
substantial contribution to the devel- 
opment of those abilities, attitudes, 
and understandings which student- 
trainees need for temporary employ- 
ment in distributive occupations. 
School attendance of trainees is im- 
proved. Merchants often express a 
preference for trainees as part-time 
workers, and school-community rela- 
tions frequently appear to be strength- 
ened as a result of the distributive 
education program. 

On the other hand, trainees are not 
all continuously employed at part- 
time jobs while enrolled in such pro- 
grams. Work assignments are highly 


seasonal. Surprisingly, few trainee- 
graduates remain with sponsoring 
merchants upon completion of their 
training. Furthermore, evidence re- 
garding the influence of cooperative 
part-time retail training on such fac- 
tors as lower distribution costs, im- 
proved customer service, better retail 
business management, reduced train- 
ing expenses, and lower employee 
turnover appears to be lacking or in- 
conclusive. 


Organizational and Administrative 
Practices 

Cooperative part-time retail train- 
ing is generally considered as termi- 
nal job training. Few retailing gradu- 
ates go on to college. 

Distributive education courses are 
organized as a phase of the business 
education program in the high school 
with graduation credit granted for 
supervised work experience. Many 
school administrators have not ap- 
proved half-day work schedules for 
their cooperative trainees. The mini- 
mum number of hours required for 
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work experience credit varies con- 
siderably, and appears to depend 
largely on the ease with which trainees 
in a particular program can accumu- 
late work experience time. 

As a rule, teacher-coordinators 
rarely solicit or obtain direct assist- 
ance from state representatives in 
handling local organizational or ad- 
ministrative problems after the pro- 
grams once have been established. 

Cooperative part-time retail train- 
ing programs appear to be slow in 
responding to changing community 
and employment area needs. In many 
instances, periodic surveys to deter- 
mine local training needs are not 
made; and advisory committees com- 
posed vi representative local mer- 
chants and other interested individ- 
uals have not been organized. 

Limited merchant participation in 
cooperative training activities is em- 
phasized by the fact that less than 10 
percent of the retail businesses in any 
of the communities surveyed hire 
student-trainees as part-time work- 
ers. 


Curriculum Content Practices 


A majority of the schools studied 
offer a two-year cooperative retail 
training program with preparatory 
courses available in the ninth and 
tenth years. In several instances, pro- 
grams have been curtailed from two 
years to one year and placed on an 
elective basis — an attempt, appar- 
ently, to bolster faltering enrollments. 

The correlation between program 
enrollment and community size is 
low. Some large communities with 
many prospective training agencies 
support surprisingly small school 
programs. 

Once the curriculum is established 
in the local high school program, few 
adjustments and revisions are made. 
The theory of flexibility or adapta- 
bility in curriculum content is not 
substantiated by prevailing practice. 
State syllabi outline topics to be 
taught in distributive education class- 
rooms while standard high school 
texts in retailing, mercaandising, and 
salesmanship provide the actual sub- 
ject matter. The fact that many 
trainees get little if any opportunity 

to supplement classroom instruction 
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little to improve this situation. 


Instructional Materials and 
Methods Practices 

Lectures, assigned text readings to 
be used as a basis for classroom reci- 
tation, and periodic subject matter 
tests characterize the nature of in- 
structional practices found in many 
cooperative work programs. Special- 
ized teaching methods and materials 
normally associated with cooperative 
work training programs are encount- 
ered infrequently. 

Instruction is usually offered on a 
group basis with little specialization 
from the standpoint of specific work 
station classifications or trainee job 
assignments. 

The virtual elimination of the dou- 
ble period of instruction in favor of 
a shorter single session has eased 
scheduling problems and note- 
worthy in view of the limited facili- 
ties for laboratory work in most 
schools. 


Physical Facilities, Equipment and 
Supplies Practices 


While available facilities range 
from a fully-equipped retail training 
laboratory to the traditional lecture- 
type classroom, a majority of the 
schools studied offer cooperative part- 
time retail training with little in the 
way of special facilities, equipment 
or supplies. The willingness of 
teacher-coordinators to improvise fa- 
cilities, equipment, and materials for 
extended periods of time accounts, at 
least in part, for the reluctance of 
many school administrators to take 
necessary action to remedy this situa- 
tion. 


Student Personnel Practices 


Few students who can meet the age 
requirements for part-time work and 
who have completed two years of 
high school training are denied ad- 
mission into the retailing program. 
Student recruitment practices indi- 
cate that such factors as a satisfac- 
tory disciplinary record, the ability 
to profit from instruction, prior ap- 
proval by the teacher-coordinator, an 
opportunity for full-time employ- 
ment, and an interest in retailing as 
a career have little positive influence 


with actual work experience does 
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in establishing a prospective student’s 
eligibility for distributive education 
training. 


Teacher Personnel Practices 

All of the teacher-coordinators in- 
terviewed possess state certification 
in distributive education or merchan- 
dising and salesmanship and appear 
to be qualified for their jobs. A ma- 
jority of them hold advanced degrees, 
are qualified to teach related business 
subjects, and demonstrate 
classroom management techniques as 
well as good organizational ability. 
Most of the teacher-coordinators have 
permanent tenure in their present 
positions. 

As a group, teacher-coordinators 
belong to several professional organ- 
izations in their field and attend most 
of the distributive education meetings 
or workshops held in their localities. 
On the other hand, few of them visit 
other cooperative part-time retail 
training programs or write for pro- 
fessional publications. 

Many teacher-coordinators lack 
current work experience in their field 
and reveal a limited familiarity with 
job analyses techniques, building con- 
struction and room arrangement 
plans, and equipment procurement 
practices as they pertain to distribu- 
tive education instruction. 


sound 


Coordination Practices 


There is utmost agreement in a 
majority of the programs studied re- 
garding the placement responsibilities 
of the teacher-coordinator and the 
importance of this activity to the 
over-all success of the program. How- 
ever, while teaching schedules pro- 
vide time during school hours for 
supervising trainees at work, teacher- 
coordinators appear to spend less and 
less time on this phase of their work. 
Common coordination problems are 
encountered in all programs ; namely, 
an inability to provide sufficient work 
experience on a regular basis for all 
the students; a considerable variation 
in the quality of on-the-job supervi- 
sion afforded trainees; the limited 
educational value of certain training 
assignments ; the limited authority of 
teacher-coordinators to make or ter- 
minate work assignments, including 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Travel Project 


General Business 


There is no longer the great possibility 
that the various methods of transportation 


will be used only by the few.” 


Twila Marie Shisler 
Shelby High School 
Shelby, Ohio 


HY spend time on a travel 

project in a General Business 
class? Some persons maintain that 
introducing and explaining the mode 
of transportation used most in your 
community is adequate. I, for one, 
do not agree. Square root is taught 
in mathematics classes. How many 
students use square root in solving 
problems? Does the lack of use by 
many indicate that it should be ex- 
cluded from the course content? Is 


it not the duty of the school and the 
classroom teacher to meet the needs 
of the unusual child as well as the 
average child? 


Travel Is for All 


As far as travel is concerned, travel 
and the use made of it have changed 
greatly during the past decade. Thtre 
is no longer the great possibility that 
the various methods of transportation 
will be used only by the few. Today, 
many children no longer are reared, 
marry, and make their home in the 
same community in which they are 
born. A larger number of students 
are and will be attending colleges and 
universities—some away from home. 
America is a travel-conscious nation, 
and this consciousness is increasing 
with each year. Vacation time and 
week-ends find Americans traveling. 
Why not give students some infor- 
mation to aid and help them become 
more intelligent travelers? Consider- 
ing the amount of traveling Ameri- 
cans are doing, it is surprising how 
little students actually know about 
traveling. 

For instance, how many students 
know the accepted procedures and 
rules for tipping; know how to read 
a timetable; know where to secure 
information about travel ; understand 
just what occurs when traveling from 
one time zone to another; know how 
to estimate money needed for a trip; 
know the type of services and accom- 
modations offered on a train, air- 
plane, or bus; know how to select 
overnight accommodations; or what 
to do if stranded in a strange city? 

What, if any, values are gained 
from a travel project? One value, 
which is of particular interest to the 
teacher, is the motivation derived 
from planning a trip. If your stu- 
dents are like mine, several .weeks 
after Christmas vacation, the stu- 
dents seem to have that “let-down” 
feeling. Add some life and boost the 
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students’ morale — yours as well -— 
with a travel project. In fact, what 
adult does not get a feeling of pleas- 
ure and delight in anticipation of a 
trip: Teenagers easily drift into a 
world of fancy. Consider, then, the 
enthusiasm and interest the teenager 
feels at the prospect of planning a 
trip — even though imaginary. Why 
not give the teenager a chance to use 
his imagination constructively ? 

On the learning-process side, the 
student learns how to plan and to 
execute the plans, where to secure 
information about travel (other than 
the AAA), how to read road maps 
and timetables, how to utilize time to 
best advantage, how to manage money 
on a trip. Actually, the travel project 
can integrate some of the knowledge 
the student has gained during the 
year. Here he can put into practical 
use letter writing, planning and car- 
rying out a budget, and record keep- 
ing. Letter writing is used to secure 
information in planning the trip — 
cost, schedules, routes, maps, sight- 
seeing — and to make reservations 
for overnight accommodations. The 
budget and record keeping are used 
in figuring out costs and recording 
the expenses. 


Suggested Outline 


It isn’t necessary that the students 
actually take a trip, since this is 
sometimes impossible. Value is de- 
rived from their planning and finding 
information. You will probably find 
that some of your students will be 
planning a trip which their families 
actually intend to take. For example, 
at least one of my students did plan 
an actual trip to southern California. 
Some did plan trips to homes of rela- 
tives or re-planned trips previously 
taken. 

Let the students plan a trip of their 
own choice which includes : 

Selecting a mode or modes of 
transportation to their destination ; 

Securing information on schedules 
or routes by automobile; 

Writing for needed information 
about the trip — points of interest, 

Selecting overnight accommoda- 
tions ; 
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Writing a sample letter for over- 
night accommodations ; 

Making a budget and figuring the 
cost of the trip. 

In selecting a method of transpor- 
tation, often the student must use 
two or perhaps three methods. If the 
trip is by air, the student must make 
plans to arrive at the airport by using 
another mode of transportation — 
unless he lives in a city which has a 
sizable airport. 

Information on schedules, automo- 
bile routes, and points of interest can 
be secured from local travel agencies, 
chambers of commerce, tour agencies 
of oil companies, travel bureaus, the 
AAA, and the state departments of 
highways. 

The use of the Hotel Redbook and 
the reading of tour books such as 
those provided by the AAA is ini- 


tiated in selecting overnight accom- 
modations. 

The figuring of costs includes mis- 
cellaneous items such as extra ex- 
penses, tips, and fees for travelers 
checks as well as the usual costs of 
transportation, sightseeing and recre- 
ation, and sleeping and eating accom- 
modations. 


Teacher's Role 


Naturally, the student is guided in 
this activity by the teacher. The 
teacher instructs the student where 
and how to find the particular infor- 
mation which is needed for each par- 
ticular situation and guides the stu- 
dent in figuring costs. 

With some suggestions and a little 
assistance from the teacher, the stu- 
dents ~ ill produce a project which 
has been a joy to do and is a joy to 
read. 


CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 26) 


a hesitancy to suspend student work 
privileges because of poor school 
grades; the absence of an effective 
public relations program; a lack of 
periodic coordination reports to school 
administrators; and a corresponding 
lack of trainee job performance re- 
ports from participating employers. 


Evaluation Practices 


Distributive education is accepted 
as an integral phase of the total edu- 
cation program in a majority of the 
communities studied. Trainee morale 
and teacher-pupil rapport are good. 
Most teacher-coordinators enjoy con- 
siderable freedom in program devel- 
opment. On the other hand, only one- 
third of the school programs studied 
have the benefit of enthusiastic com- 
munity support. 

In many communities, job oppor- 
tunities for retailing graduates have 
improved little since the establish- 
ment of the cooperative work pro- 
gram. All but a few trainee-graduates 
not only leave their sponsoring stores 
but also desert the retailing field 
altogether for full-time work in other 
job areas. 


Few new businesses have been es- 
tablished by trainee-graduates and 
many merchants feel that the best 
qualified students are not being re- 
cruited for retail store training and 
employment. None of the programs 
studied use a formal systematic plan 
for evaluating cooperative part-time 
retail training activities. 


Conclusion 

The shortcomings suggested by the 
aforementioned findings have serious 
implications for distributive educa- 
tion training, particularly since they 
occur in schools which were studied 
because of the reputed soundness of 
their programs in such training. It 
must be admitted, however, that while 
this lag between standards and prac- 
tices can be interpreted as an indica- 
tion of definite weaknesses in the pro- 
grams concerned, such a condition 
also may be construed as evidence of 
the need for a review and restate- 
ment of evaluation standards for dis- 
tributive education training from the 
standpoint of more realistic and at- 
tainable goals. 
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MOTIVATION 
AND PROGNOSIS 
SHORTHAND 


Nore: This article is taken, in part, 
from a thesis directed by Professor 
George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee. 


NFORTUNATELY, the percent- 

age of failure of students en- 
rolled in high-school shorthand classes 
is comparatively high in the United 
States (16)*. Since shorthand is con- 
sidered somewhat difficult to learn, 
drop-outs and failures have come to 
be expected, and many teachers re- 
luctantly accept this condition as in- 
evitable if standards are to be main- 
tained. Needless to say, this problem 
is serious. 

It has been recognized that the 
cost of providing training to pupils 
who lack aptitude for shorthand is 
staggering, and the need for some 
effective screening device is greater 
than ever before because of the over- 
all increase in enrol'ment along with 
other conditions, such as overcrowded 
classrooms and scarcity of teachers. 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
are the numbers given to references at the end of 
this article. 


Billy T. Hutson 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Athens, Tennessee 


In the past many attempts have 
been made to predict success in short- 
hand. In general these studies have 
used correlation techniques in at- 
tempts to isolate a factor or factors 
that could be used in screening stu- 
dents. Unfortunately the correlations 
obtained have not been sufficiently 
high for effective individual predic- 
tion, and in 1947, according to Leslie, 
“No completely satisfactory prognos- 
tic test exists .. .” (9, p. 407). 

With the introduction of the text- 
book, Gregg Shorthand Simplified 
(10), new enthusiasm was aroused in 
research aimed at predicting success 
in shorthand, and Anderson (1) sug- 
gested that research be conducted to 
determine what effect the reduced 
memory load in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified has upon factors used to 
prognosticate achievement in short- 
hand. In response to this suggestion 
the following research was conducted. 


Problem 


It was the purpose of this research 
to determine the relationship between 
selected prognostic factors and 
achievement in the first year of high- 
school instruction in Gregg Short- 


Nicholas M. Vincent 
Jacksonville University 
Jacksonville, Florida 


hand Simplified. 

Specifically, this investigation at- 
tempted to answer the following ques- 
tions : 

A. Is there a relationship between 
actual achievement in the first year 
of Gregg Shorthand Simplified and 
the scores obtained on the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test (12), 
the E. R. C. Stenographic Aptitude 
Test (4), the Germane Vocabulary 
Test (6), the Lee-Thorpe Occupa- 


tional Interest Inventory (8), and an 


adaptation of the Goodfellow Spelling 
Test (7)? 

B. Is there a relationship between 
achievement in the first year of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified and English 
grades or all grades received before 
beginning study in the first year of 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified? 

C. Is there a relationship between 
achievement in the first year of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified and the chrono- 
logical age of the student at the time 
of beginning the first year of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified? 

D. Is there a relationship between 
achievement in the first year of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified and combina- 
tions of the factors mentioned above? 


“... little can be expected from the use of 
tests to predict success in shorthand for level of 
motivation appears to affect performance signi- 

ficantly when other conditions are equal.” 
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Procedure 

This investigation was conducted 
in the 1950-51 school year in five 
public high schools in East Tennessee 
which were using for the first time 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual Simpli- 
fied, Functional Method (10) as a 
textbook in beginning shorthand. 

The five high-schools were labelled 
A, B, C, D, and E for convenience 


criterion of success in shorthand m- 
stead of grades. Shorthand achieve- 
ment was determined by performance 
during the last 12 weeks of instruc- 
tion, and a Final Achievement Record 
was devised on which a given stu- 
dent’s progress was recorded. 

The data of this study were proc- 
essed on International Business Ma- 
chines. 


TABLE | 


Number of Subjects and Median Chronological Age for Each 
School Class Used in This Study 


Median 
Chronological 

Beginning Number Number Age in 

School Enrollment Withdrawn in Study Months 
A 24 1 23 206 
B 27 2 25 211 
C 17 3 14 191 
dD 27 2 25 203 
E 12 0 12 207 

Totals 107 8 99 


and in order to avoid identity. The 
enrollment in the five high-schools is 
shown in Table 1. 

The five prognostic tests were ad- 
ministered under normal classroom 
conditions during the first two days of 
the school year, before the study of 
shorthand was begun. No special em- 
phasis was placed upon the tests, 
and all students were assured that 
the results would not affect their 
shorthand grades. Instructions con- 
tained in the manuals and on the 
cover sheets of the three standard- 
ized tests, the stenographic aptitude 
test, the mental ability test, and the 
occupational interest inventory were 
followed. Directions for the two un- 
published tests, the vocabulary test 
and the spelling test, were prepared 
and sent with each set of tests to 
the co-operating teachers. 

In addition, a multiple correlation 
was computed by using the Wherry- 
Doolittle test selection method (15). 
The purpose was to combine all of 
the prognostic factors which contri- 
bute to predicting success in short- 
hand so as to obtain the highest pos- 
sible correlation between the final test 
battery and success in shorthand. The 
tests used in the battery were selected 
in the order of their contribution to 
the multiple correlation. 

In striving to be objective, short- 
hand achievement was used as the 
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Discussion 


Unfortunately, the correlations ob- 
tained between the various prognostic 
factors and the Final Achievement 
Record as the shorthand criterion 
shown in Table 1 were not high 
enough to be used in predicting or 
forecasting. 

The correlation obtained between 
the Germane Vocabulary Test and 
success in shorthand was .474 which 
shows a definite trend but, unfortun- 
ately, is not high enough for predic- 
tion. 

In regard to intelligence and suc- 
cess in shorthand, Sandy (13) re- 
ported that the average coefficient of 
five studies correlating I. Q. with 
shorthand achievement was .35, which 
compares favorably with the correla- 
tion of .433 found in this study be- 


TABLE 2 


Simple Correlations Between Prognostic Factors 
and Shorthand Achievement Criterion 


Final 
Prognostic Factor Achievement 
Record 
Germane Vocabulary Test 474 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test 433 
Spelling Test 319 
English Grades 416 
All Grades 381 
Chronological Age —.011 
E. R. C. Stenographic Aptitude Test 391 
Speed of Writing 218 
Word Discrimination 353 
Phonetic Spelling 416 
Vocabulary 246 
Sentence Dictation 332 
Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory 
Personal-Social —.024 
Natural —.012 
Mechanical —.272 
Arts 015 
Business —.272 
Science .033 
Verbal —.045 
Manipulative —.022 
Computative ——.250 


Results 

The correlations obtained between 
the various prognostic factors and 
achievement in shorthand are shown 
in Table 2. 

The maximum shrunken multiple 
correlation coefficient with the Final 
Achievement Record as a shorthand 
criterion was .568. This maximum 
correlation was obtained by combin- 
ing the Germane Vocabulary Test, 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Test, and English grades. 


tween the mental ability test and 
Final Achievement Record. 

In addition, the following correla- 
tions were found between mental abil- 
ity and success in shorthand: Beals 
(2), .34; Worley (18), .40; Duncan 
(5), .49; and Veon (17), .51. 

The correlations between success 
in shorthand and the spelling test re- 
sults, English grades, and all grades 
were too low for prognosis. 

The correlation between chronologi- 
cal age and the Final Achievement 
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Record was negative (—.011). This 
seems to be in agreement with results 
obtained in other studies. Osborne 
(11) reported a negative correlation 
of —.19 between chronological age 
and a shorthand learning test. Os- 
borne says, “A negative correlation 


is to be expected because the younger. 


students in any class group tend to 
be the brighter” (11, p. 45). 

The E. R. C. Stenographic Apti- 
tude Test did not correlate sufficiently 
high with the Final Achievement 
Record to be of any use in predicting 
success in shorthand. 

The correlations between the Final 
Achievement Record and _ interests, 
as measured by the Lee-Thorpe Oc- 
cupational Inventory, were either 
very low or negative and low so as 
to be of little or no use for prognosis. 

The shrunken multiple correlation 
of .568 was lower than the one ob- 
tained by Worley (18) of .71 using 
average marks in modern languages, 
junior high-school English, and 1.Q., 
and the multiple correlation of .76 
obtained by Duncan (5) with ninth- 
grade English marks, tenth-grade 
English marks, and I.Q. Both Worley 
and Duncan used shorthand grades as 
their criterion for shorthand achieve- 
ment, and this probably accounts for 
the high correlations. Shorthand 
grades, like English grades, are de- 
termined in part by subjective meth- 
ods and usually take into considera- 
tion such factors as attitude, attend- 
ance, “halo”, and homework that were 
not considered in the Final Achieve- 
ment Record used in this study. 

In regard to correlation and predic- 
tion, Davis and Norris (3) report 
that a coefficient of from .30 to .50 
indicates “some” correlation, and a 
coefficient of from .50 to .80 shows 
“substantial” correlation. In addition, 
they state that a coefficient correla- 
tion of .50 will give only a 13 per 
cent increase over chance in predic- 
tive efficiency. On this basis, the mul* 
tiple coefficient found in this study 
of .568 could be considered as in- 
dicating “substantial” correlation with 
the shorthand criterion ; however, this 
correlation is believed to be too low 
to be effective in forecasting success 
for individual students in beginning 
shorthand. 
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It seems evident that the factors 
measured by the prognostic factors 
used in this study could not be recom- 
mended for use in predicting success 
in beginning shorthand. 

A similar condition exists in pre- 
dicting success in school work using 
intelligence tests. In summarizing 
the relationship between intelligence 
and achievement in school subjects, 
Sorenson states : 

“A summary of the findings indi- 
cates that the corr-!> ions between 
intelligence and «" school subjects 
are not the same. The relationship 
between measured intelligence and 
general attainment in grade-school, 
high-school, and college subjects has, 
however, been fairly well established. 
In the academic subjects, in which 
the verbal, symbolic elements are pre- 
dominant, as in reading, composition, 
history, arithmetic, English, algebra, 
and foreign languages, the correlation 
within a given group or grade is 
generally between .40 and .50. Both 
smaller and larger correlations have 
been found; but, on the whole, cor- 
relations between 40 and .50 are 
typical. . . . Intelligence tests indicate 
less well what pupils will do in art, 


drawing, and writing. Investigators 
have found correlation between 
mental-test results and ability in these 
subjects is only about .20” (14, pp. 
307-308). 


Consequently, at the present time 
predicting individual success in short- 
hand, or in other school subjects, 
merely by the use of tests has not 
been demonstrated where real achieve- 
ment is demanded. The inability to 
ascertain or control motivation ap- 
pears to restrict the success of test 
in prognosis. For example, some stu- 
dents possessing “somewhat or 
average intelligence are successful in 
school work because they possess 
the motivation to succeed; whereas, 
many pupils with high I.Q.s and 
little or no motivation for study fail 
to achieve. 


It is evident that motivation, or the 
determination to succeed cannot be 
measured. Since motivation cannot 
be measured, little can be expected 


in shorthand for level of motivation 
appears to affect performance signi- 
ficantly when other conditions are 
equal. 
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ODAY the world depends to a 

great extent upon paper work, and 
most paper work is done on a type- 
writer. If we were to stop the use of 
paper, many functions of the world 
would stop. In the use of paper, how- 
ever, mistakes in typing are a natura! 
outcome of the human element. 

An eraser may be a small item as 
related to the typist, the typewriter 
and modern business equipment, but 
in business it is a factor as related 
to efficient production. A knowledge 
of how to erase effectively and effi- 
ciently, as well as how to protect 
valuable typewriters, is no small mat- 
ter, not only in business but in busi- 
ness classes as well. 

The cost of producing and sending 
a single letter is between $1 and $1.25 
—figures based upon a national cost 
figure for business correspondence. 
The cost includes dictation, mailing, 
stationery, filing, stenographic time 
and other related charges. The knowl- 
edge and usage of efficient crasing 


procedures can affect the cost of sta-— 


tionery as well as the typist’s time. 

Each typist should know the most 
efficient techniques of erasing, not 
only for the typist’s personal satis- 
faction in well-done work, the saving 
of time, materials, and typewriters, 
but for personal advancement in the 
future. Consideration for and an un- 
derstanding of the problems of a 
company for which the typist works, 
can create better job opportunities 
for the typist. 

For these reasons, a plan for teach- 
ing efficient erasing techniques is out- 
lined on the following pages. These 
techniques have been found to be 
effective when taught in the typing 
classes before erasing is permitted in 
class work as well as in other typing 
situations. 

The following outcomes have been 
observed as a result of this method of 
approach : 

Students become more conscious of 
the many and varied uses of a variety 
of erasers, paper, carbon, use of 
particular parts of the typewriter, etc. 

Students tend to be much more 
careful of the typewriters. 

Students learn how little—not how 
much—of a letter needs to be erased. 
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Students become moie efficient in 
producing a clean erasure. 

Students gain pride in their work. 

Students tend to produce more ac- 
ceptable work and to make fewer 
errors, as the fear of making them is 
removed. 

Neatness in making a clean erasure 
tends to be carried over into other 
things such as proper care of paper, 
carbons, etc. 

In terms of dollars and cents, out- 
put may be increased. Typists will be 
able to work more creatively and eco- 
nomically, which can be of value to 
the typist as well as the employer. 


Terms 

Before a discussion and demonstra- 
tion of erasing techniques is made, 
a better understanding is achieved if 
students become acquainted with the 
terms used and their spelling. If pos- 
sible, the words should be written on 
the board and spelled aloud. 


Erase—to rub, scrape, scratch out 
letters or characters written, en- 
graved, painted, typed, ete. 
Eraser—an instrument or piece of 
material used to erase marks made 
with a typewriter, ink, pencil, chalk, 
ete. 

Erasure—the place where something 
has been erased—the act or instance 
of erasing. 

Erasing shield—a thin plate of metal, 
celluloid, plastic, or the like with 
perforations used to confine an era- 
sure to a limited area. 

Abrasive material—a substance for 
grinding, polishing or removing 
material. In erasers abrasive con- 
sists of sand, ground glass, or other 
sharp materials in a base of rubber 
composition. 


Demonstration 

Typing students will show keen 
interest in the demonstration when it 
is strengthened by a display of eras- 
ers, shields, carbon packs, etc., and 
“how to” methods. The samples 
should be arranged ahead of time, 
ready for use. 

After the demonstration (about 25 
to 30 minutes) and a question and 
discussion period, it can be very ad- 
vantageous to have students “feed 
back” what they understood from the 
demonstration and discussion. 

The actual student participation in 
correct erasing techniques can then 
take place if time permits. 


A follow-up, complete review and 
step-by-step procedure on the correct 
erasing techniques should be planned 
for the following day. No grading 
should be done on this practice work, 
and no work turned in unless the stu- 
dent desires to do so. Until correct 
erasing habits are established, a brief 
review should precede each class 
period for a few days, and then peri- 
odically as a follow-up. 

The materials necessary for the 
demonstration and class discussion 
include: types of erasers, erasing 
shields, paper, carbons, paper erasing 
strips, cards, envelopes, and Erasa- 
guard. 

It is difficult to recommend one 
particular eraser as the best to use 
because each eraser serves a differ- 
ent purpose and people develop pref- 
erences. At the same time, it would 
be difficult to recommend a particular 
eraser because companies are con- 
stantly improving the quality and ef- 
fectiveness of erasers. Several new 
erasers appeared on the market this 
year. However, two practical points 
can be considered. 

1. The round-shaped red and gray 
combination eraser with a whisk 
brush is an effective typing eraser 
and handy for boys to carry in their 
pockets. 

2. A slender pencil-shaped eraser 
with a whisk brush is very satisfac- 
tory for most typing situations as it 
erases a small area without disturbing 
other letters, and the eraser can be 
sharpened or exposed casily. 


you 
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Demonstration Materials 


Erasers — Type, Shade, 
Color, Quality and Purpose 

Gum cleaners — square or rec- 
tangular — very soft texture, little 
abrasive—used for light pencil marks 
(#1-2) art, engineering, ete. 

Pencil eraser—rectangular, square, 
top of pencil, pencil with whisk 
brush, ete.—pink red, gray, green— 
small amount of abrasive material— 
used for pencil marks, carbon copies, 
colored paper, and smooth-surfaced 
papers. (It is difficult to erase marks 
made with a hard pencil—No. 3 and 
up.) 

Ink and pencil combination—rec- 
tangular—dark gray and light gray, 
red and gray—one end hard with a 
great deal of abrasive material, other 
end less abrasive—used for erasing 
ink and pencil marks. (May be used 
in typing, but not recommended as it 
has no whisk brush.) 

Typing eraser with whisk brush— 
round—gray—firm quality with quite 
a bit of abrasive material—effective 
for erasing ink and typed material 
when used correctly. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush— 
round—red—soft yet firm in quality 


teach era 


“A knowledge of how to erase 
effectively and efficiently, as 

well as how to protect valuable 
typewriters, is no small matter, 
not only in business but in business 
classes as well.” 


with less abrasive material—effective 
for pencil, ink and typed material 
when used correctly. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush— 
octagon shape—red and gray combi- 
nation in one—center gray of hard 
abrasive quality, outside red of softer 
pencil quality—center gray effective 
on typed material, outside red effec- 
tive on carbon copies and sensitive 
papers. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush 
wood- 


— slender, pencil-shaped*, 


AW.Faser GRASERSTIK (Au SERVICE) USA 70998 


abrasive material—eraser ef- 
fective for erasing ink and typed 
material, can be used for carbon 
copies. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush 
—slender, pencil-shaped* with pencil- 
thin eraser, eraser exposed by pulling 
string to notch and unwinding colored 
paper covering—medium amount of 
abrasive material, erases without af- 
fecting surrounding letters—effective 
for erasing ink and typed material, 
can be used on carbon copies and 
colored papers when used with care. 


cased, can be sharpened in pencil 
sharpener—outside made in several 
colors—firm with quite a bit of abra- 
sive material—eraser gray—effective 
for erasing ink and typed material, 
nas as effective for carbons. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush— 
thick, 
must be sharpened with knife or 
razor—made in several outside colors 
—very firm with a great deal of abra- 
sive material—eraser gray—-effective 


pencil-shaped*, wood-cased, 


for erasing ink and typed material, 
not as effective for carbons. 

Typing eraser with whisk brush 
—thick, pencil-shaped* with thick 
eraser, eraser exposed by pulling 
string to notch and unwinding brown 
paper covering—medium amount of 


Doris N. Phelan 
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Pencil eraser with whisk brush— 
slender, pencil-shaped* with red pen- 
cil eraser, wood-cased, can be sharp- 
ened in sharpener — small 
amount of abrasive material, erases 
without affecting surrounding letters 
— effective for erasing on carbon 
copies, colored papers, cards, and top 
heavy ink on typed material. 

Typewriter with whisk 
brush — slender, pencil-shaped*, 
sharpened in 
pencil sharpener — outside made in 
several colors—soft with a smaller 
amount of coarse abrasive material 
—eraser red — effective for erasing 
ink and typed material on non-rag 
content papers, and effective for car- 
bons. 


pencil 


‘eraser 


wood-cased, can be 
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Propelling spun-glass typing eraser 
without whisk brush — shaped as 
a pen needle-like spun glass 
forms an effective abrasive—eftective 


for erasing typed material, not good 
on carbon copies. 

Razor blade or knife—sharp metal 
edge—hard surface—used by librari- 
ans and others to remove print. 


* Pencil-shaped typing erasers come with or 
without whisk brushes—erasers with whisk brushes 
are recommended for use in typing. 

NOTE: The illustrations of erasers are reduced 


in size. 


Erasing Shields 
Types 

Flexible, all-clear plastic—a little 
difficult to use on white paper as 
perforations are not too discernible. 

Flexible, colored plastic — _ solid 
color or printed on white— perfora- 
tions are distinctly outlined on the 
paper. 

Flexible, printed plastic shields 
given out by business organizations 
as company advertising—larger ones 
more effective. 

Metal shields show perforations 
clearly and do not wear out—some 
are too stiff for effective use. 

Cards (3x5) may be used to pro- 
tect surrounding letters while erasing, 
but are not as effective as a well- 
chosen shield. 


Pur poses 

Protect surrounding letters that do 
not need to be erased. 

Prevent eraser from “digging” into 
grain or nap of paper if correct size 
of hole is chosen. 

Protect typed material from finger 
pressure. 

Prevent clear areas from becoming 
“finger-printed” if fingers are placed 
on the shield rather than on the paper. 

Prevent erasing particles from 
dropping down between carbons or 
into the typewriter when erasing is 
done at the center section of the 
paper. 

Make it possible to erase only the 
desired portion of the letter; for 
instance, if the letter “p” should be 
typed where an “o” was struck, only 
the left side of the “o” need be erased 
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completely as the “p” will fit over 
the “o”. Other examples are: “n” 

If no card or erasing shield is used, 
the fingers should be placed in the 
margins of the paper. This will pre- 
vent ink from the typed material 
getting on the fingers which in turn 
cause a smudge on some other por- 
tion of the paper. 


Basic Types of Paper and 
How To Erase Effectively on 
Different Qualities 


Bond Paper 

Smooth finish. Use a pencil-type 
or less-abrasive typing eraser and 
erase with a light, one-direction stroke 
since the surface is easily damaged. 

Ripple (cockle) finish. Use a typ- 
ing eraser and erase with a light, one- 
direction stroke. The surface is not 
easily damaged. 

Linen finish. Use a regular typing 
eraser with a light, one-direction 
stroke, erasing in line with the finish 
of the paper. The surface is not 
too easily penetrated. 

Eagle-A Type-Erase paper. Use a 
pencil-type eraser as error is easily 
erased without damage to the paper. 
The paper has “built-in erasability.” 

Other bond finishes. Use eraser 
best suited to the finish. It is best 
to try a pencil-type eraser first on the 
top excess ink before using a more 
abrasive eraser which might injure 
an unknown quality of paper. 


Other Papers 

Ordinary white paper (non-bond). 
Use a pencil-type eraser or a medium 
quality typing eraser with less abra- 
sive material in it. Use very light, 
one-direction strokes. The surface is 
very easily damaged. 

Newsprint paper (inexpensive— 
gray in tone). Use pencil-type eraser 
as surface is easily damaged. 

Colored paper (buff, cherry, blue, 
etc.). Use a_ pencil-type eraser 
with very light-lifting, one-direction 
strokes as color is easily removed. 
Erasure will be very noticeable if an 
abrasive eraser and a too heavy stroke 
is used. 

Onion skin paper (very thin ripple 
or smooth finish used for multi-copy 
purposes). Use a pencil-type eraser 
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with light strokes. Typed material 
and carbon is usually very easily 
removed. 

Manila cards, government post 
cards, etc. Use a pencil-type eraser 
with very light-lifting strokes as shiny 
glazed surface is easily penetrated. 


Erasing Techniques 


Essentials to consider when 
erasing at the typewriter 
Protect the typewriter 

Always move the carriage to the 
extreme right or left depending on 
location of the error, by releasing the 
margin release and carriage levers 
simultaneously. 

Hold the margin release and car- 
riage release levers down at the same 
time and move the carriage to the 
extreme right if the error is on the 
right side of the paper. As error is 
erased, the erasing particles will fall 
on the desk instead of in the typ- 
writer where sand, glass and rubber 
do great damage to the working parts. 

Hold the margin release and car- 
riage release levers down at the same 
time and move the carriage to the 
extreme left if the error is on the 
left side of the paper. As the error 
is erased, the erasing particles will 
fall on the desk instead of in the type- 
writer. 

Hold the margin release and car- 
riage release levers down at the same 
time and move the carriage to the 
extreme left or right if the error is 
at the center of the paper, and brush 
and blow the erasing particles away 
as erasing is done. 

Do not roll paper forward in the 
typewriter if the cylinder or platen 
is old and shiny. The paper may slip 
and be out of line for retyping. 


Protect the paper 
Paper has a nap or grain just as a 
rug does. It remains smooth if erased 
with the grain or nap. It becomes 
rough if erased against the grain. 
How to avoid “roughing” the 
paper— 
a. Erase with eraser that is best 
suited to the type and quality of 
paper. 
b. Erase lightly on first strokes 
which can indicate nap or grain 
of paper. 
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c. Erase the ink only which has 
been typed on the surface of the 
paper. 

d. Erase in one direction only. 
Use “digging-lifting” strokes in 
one direction rather than a 
“scrubbing” action. 

e. Erase light with swift, light- 
motion strokes. 

f. Use matching-sized holes of 
erasing shield over error and 
both paper and surrounding let- 
ters will be protected from dam- 
age. 

g. Erase on smooth, hard sur- 
face if error is erased after re- 
moval from the typewriter. Use 
an erasing shield. 


Paper repait after eraser damage 

Smooth the “roughed” surface of 
paper by gently and lightly erasing 
in the opposite direction. 

Smooth the “roughed” surface of 
the paper by pressing thumb or fin- 
ger nail with the nap of the paper. 
If nails are polished, be careful pol- 
ish does not color paper. 

Cover poor erasure with white 
chalk on white paper or with colored 
chalk on colored paper. 


Erasing when carbons 
are used 

Avoid carbon damage (“rivers,” 
“creases”, etc.) on carbon paper by 
releasing the paper release lever when 
the carbon pack is first inserted in 
the typewriter. This releases the 
rollers and allows the carbon pack to 
roll in and lie smooth next to the 
platen or cylinder. Then put the re- 
lease lever back in regular position 
for typing. 


Using paper erasing strips 

When a typing error is made with 
multiple carbons, move the carriage 
to the extreme right or left while 
holding down the margin release and 
carriage release. This will prevent 
erasing particles from falling into 
the typewriter. 

Begin by erasing the last carbon 
copy first with a pencil-type eraser. 
Move forward then from copy to 
copy. 

Always brush and blow erasing 
particles away. If particles drop down 
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between the paper and the carbon, 
they stick to the carbon paper and 
will spoil future copies unless _re- 
moved first. 

After the erasure is made, insert 
a long strip of paper (colored paper 
strips are effective as the color stands 
out from the copy being typed) un- 
der the carbon next to the paper, so 
it extends beyond the margin. Leave 
it in that position. 

Erase the next carbon copy with 
a pencil-type eraser. Brush it and 
blow the erasing particles away. In- 
sert another paper strip under the 
carbon paper next to the carbon copy, 
etc. 

Continue until all carbon copies 
are erased with the pencil-type eraser, 
and all paper strips are inserted un- 
der the carbons. 

Erase the original copy last with 
the type of typing eraser correct for 
that particular paper. 

Remove all white or colored paper 
strips with one withdrawal. Be cer- 
tain no strips are overlooked. 


Using a heavy card-manila type 

A heavy manila-type card may be 
used in front of the carbon if desired 
instead of paper erasing strips placed 
behind the carbon. 

One heavy card will serve for all 
copies, but should be used on top of 
the carbon paper rather than on the 
carbon side. 

Erase the Jast carbon copy first 
with a pencil-type eraser. 

Continue erasing explained 
previously by erasing the carbon 
copies one at a time and moving the 
card forward after each erasure. 

Erase the original copy last with 
the card underneath it and on top of 
the carbon. Remove the card and con- 
tinue typing. 


Using the Kee-Lox Erasaguard 


Move the carriage to the extreme 
right or left while the margin re- 
lease and carriage release levers are 
held down at the same time. 

Erase the error on the last carbon 
copy with a pencil-type eraser. 

Place Erasaguard under the next 
carbon copy and on top of the car- 
bon. Erase with a pencil-type eraser. 

Continue to use the Eraserguard 


under carbon copy and on top of the 
carbon and work toward the first 
copy. 

Place the Erasaguard under the 
original and erase the original copy 
last. Use the eraser best suited to the 
original copy. 

Erasaguard forms a hard surface 
upon which’ to erase, and protects 
the carbon from damage as well as 
all copies underneath. 


Essentials to consider after 
erasure is made 


Typing correction 

Align paper properly before typ- 
ing correction if paper has slipped 
out of alignment due to shiny platen 
and rolls. 

Type correction very lightly. 

Back space and re-type if neces- 
sary to match original typing. 

Smooth paper with thumb or fin- 
ger nail if paper is “roughed” at all. 

Rub chalk on and brush off lightly 
to improve a poor erasure. 

Place ribbon in stencil position and 
iype correction when carbons are 
used. Backspace and place ribbon in 
typing position. Type correction on 
original or first copy to match other 
typing. 

Avoid an erasure that is too evi- 
dent because of paper damage or 
re-typing that is too dark. 


Erasing and typing correction when 
near the bottom of the page 

Roll the paper back into the type- 
writer and erase the error from the 
other end. Roll forward into typing 
position and type the correction. 

or 

Secure the papers by rolling an 
extra piece of paper behind the pa- 
pers in the typewriter. Roll up, erase, 
return and correct in the usual man- 
ner. 


Erasing and typing correction on 
stapled papers 

Erase error before re-insertion 
into the typewriter. 

Roll a piece of paper into the type- 
writer until about one inch shows in 
front of the platen. 

Insert the bottom of the stapled 
page next to the platen and behind 
the paper. 
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Roll back into typewriter and po- 
sition for correction. 

Use a “pocket” as used for labels 
if desired. 


Making correction after paper has 
been removed from the typewriter 


Erase error on hard, smooth sur- 
face of desk or pull-out tray. 

Re-align paper by making use of 
the paper release lever, the variable 
line spacer, and the alignment scale. 

Line up one of the white lines on 
the alignment scale with a small let- 


ler “i” on a line nearest the error. 


EDUCATION — 
(Continued 


pensive labor? Two, as the school- 
leaving age is raised at the request 
of unions, will the apprenticeship 
program survive? Three, if labor sup- 
ply continues to be short, will the par- 
ticipating firms find it more difficult 
to secure apprentices at the wages 
they are now paying which are some- 
what below the minimum ? 

Teacher preparation and oppor- 
tunities for professional development 
of teachers are quite different in 
Europe and Great Britain from the 
United States. 

Accounting and business admini- 
stration teachers are usually univer- 
sity graduates and customarily men. 
Teachers of skill subjects are usually 
women, former office workers, prob- 
ably graduates of a technical or voca- 
tional They have acquired 
some education courses, and added a 
few courses in economics for certifi- 
cation to teach in the technical 
schools. Their skills were probably 
learned at a business school part-time 
or on the job. Usually they do not 
begin to teach until well in_ their 
20's. 

Teacher organizations are prac- 
tically unknown. Also, there are few 
if any professional publications. 

Interest in standards of achieve- 
ment especially in the skill subjects 
appeared to be much the same as at 
home. Fundamentally, the measure- 
ment of skill development—words a 
minute—were much the same as those 


school. 
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Type correction. 
or 

Put ribbon in stencil position. 

Align base of line by using ratchet 
release. 

Depress back-space key slightly to 
desired position—test. 

Return ribbon to typing position 
and type correction. 


Cleaning copy after erasure 

Remove any smudges on paper 
from carbon or fingers with a very 
soft pencil-type eraser after the pa- 
per has been removed from the type- 
writer. 


THERE AND HERE 
from page 7) 


in the States, and philosophy of ac- 
ceptable work seemed about the 
same. Teachers of shorthand will be 
interested to know that in 
schools, the student must be able to 
take dictation and to transcribe in at 
least two languages. 

Teachers in the United States en- 
joy many more teaching aids than in 
Europe or Great Britain. Textbooks 
are almost manuals containing basic 
information for the various examina- 
tions—little else. 

Office machines are taught primar- 
ily by demonstration if they are 
taught at all. Many of these skills 
are expected to be taught on the job. 
Electric typewriters are not yet be- 
ing used in the classroom, although 
some were found in offices. 


some 


I was interested on my return 
home to read a summary of a book 
by Paul Woodring which appeared in 
Life. His book A Fourth of a Na- 
tion suggests a plan for reform of 
our present educational system. The 
plan appears to resemble the Euro- 
pean and British educational patterns 
with modifications arising from Mr. 
Woodring’s understanding of the ob- 
jectives of education in the United 
States. If I interpret the summary 
correctly, the plan would enable all 
children to begin to study when they 
are “ready”, that is at the correct ma- 
turity point, regardless of age, physi- 
cal build, or social maturity. Progress 
to the first school would be on the 
basis of reading ability—probably 
around the age of 9. Later, these 
students would attend a comprehen- 
sive high school. They would have 
an opportunity to study at the level 
for which they are by nature en- 
dowed; they would receive educa- 
tional and vocational guidance as 
they selected their program and plan 
their future. The examination, the 
segregation according to ability are 
European; but the effort to find the 
time of “readiness” for each individ- 
ual, the comprehensive high school, 
the educational and vocational guid- 
ance—these are basically American. 

I was interested in the article be- 
cause as I listened and talked this 
summer, I personally was convinced 
that if the best of the European and 
British educational pattern could be 
merged with the best of ours, a very 
effective pattern might emerge. 
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“WE ARE WEARING OUT TEACHERS” 


“More than $216 million and more than 
180 million class-days can be released for 
better instruction, in American elementary 
schools alone, by applying modern teach- 
ing tools already available,” Bruce Findlay, 
associate superintendent of the Los An- 
geles City Board of Education, declared 
before the National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation at a dinner meeting held in conjunc- 
tion with the recent American Association 
of School Administrators Convention. 

“We are wearing out teachers when we 
should be wearing out teaching materials 
and tools,’ Dr. Findlay charged. “In an 
age when everyone else is using mechanical 
assistance, the poor old teacher is ex- 
pected to carry his teaching load on his 
own back.” He compared instructional 
films, disc and tape recordings, still pic- 
tures, filmstrips, models, charts and globes, 
and other modern teaching tools to “the 
machine tools and lathes of industry, the 
vacuum cleaner and the automatic washer 
of the homemaker, and the typewriter and 
other business machines of commerce.” 

“How can we absorb the new subjects 
being added to the curriculum, or even 
keep up with those already crowded in, 
unless we teach more efficiently?”, Dr. 
Findlay asked. “Minutes can’t be added 
to the hours, nor hours to the day, nor 
days to the week, nor weeks to the year. 
What can be dropped from the curricu- 
lum? Just dare to name one subject, and 
the Society-To-Preserve-That-Subject will 
boil you in oil,” he added, pointing out that 
despite this fact of educational life, “we 
must somehow face up to the fact of a 
growing teacher shortage.” 

Dr. Findlay pointed out that the modern 
teaching tools are “not substitutes for the 
instructor. Audio-visual teaching tools, 
like airplanes, may be built for many pur- 
poses,” he said. “Some are for speed, some 
for interception, some for transportation, 
some for reconnaissance. The teacher is 
the pilot. He can go farther and faster 
and higher, and transport more with a ve- 
hicle into which has been built master 
teaching. Though there may be robot pi- 
lots, it is doubtful if there will ever be a 
substitute for human judgment. And cer- 
tainly the best tool will always be a still 
better teaching tool in the hands of com- 
petent instructors, just as competent in- 
structors can hardly fail to be even better 
when given modern tools with which to 
teach.” 

“We are using water pistols and pop- 
guns in our hydrogen-bomb age,” Dr. 
Findlay charged. “We in education are 
still using teaching techniques that have 
been abandoned by industry, business, and 
by all other sales media and agencies. The 
teacher is a salesman, and incidentally, the 
best in the world. He can’t choose his pros- 
pects or his products, however. Yet if he 
didn’t do his teaching job well, this nation 
of free enterprise and free choice wouldn't 
outlast a single generation,’ Findlay con- 
cluded. “We educators, too, must change 
our methods and approach, when those 
changes are for the better.” 
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WOMEN ACCOUNTANTS 


According to a survey by the American 
Women’s Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, about 900 certificates have been 
issued to women. One-half of the certifi- 
cates were issued by New York, Texas, 
Illinois, and California, and three-fourths 
of all women accountants are found in 
cities with a population of 100,000 or more. 

Women have been certified in every state 
but two, and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Sixty-eight per cent are engaged in pub- 
lic accounting, 18% in industry, 6% in 
government, 4% in teaching, and 4% in 
miscellaneous occupations. More than half 
are married and 64% of those married have 
children. Almost three-fourths are college 
graduates and 31% have taken post gradu- 
ate courses. 43% of them are between 30 
and 40 and only 15% are under 30. 

Twenty-nine per cent earn over $8,000 
while 27% are in the $6-8,000 bracket and 
44% earn less than $6,000 a year. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Muriel Circosta 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


Portraits are generally considered to be the most difficult of all typewriter art to execute, 
because even one stroke out of place can ruin the entire portrait. While Lincoln is among the 
top three in favoritism among keyboard artists, not too many are able to capture his expression 
as well as this first-prize winner. The original was done in color and the photographic effect 
was obtained by (1) varying the intensity of the touch, (2) use of the variable line spacer, 


and (3) use of color where necessary. 


This design won first place in the Nineteenth Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 


magazine. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


USING ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS IN BUSINESS 


“Data and Decision” is the title of a 
four-part series of filmstrips in full color 
and sound, produced and distributed by the 
Visual Education Department of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. This series 
on electronic data processing covers the 
complete field from evolution through pres- 
ent machine functioning, methods and ap- 
plications, effect on company planning, and 
the future of electronic data processing. 
The first filmstrip is entitled “Data Proc- 
essing and the Computer”, the second 
“Computer System”, the third “The Feasi- 
bility Study”, and the fourth “The Elec- 
tronic Frontier in Business”. Each of 
these filmstrips is discussed below. 

Data Processing and the Computer (68 
frames—15 minutes) is an introduction to 
electronic data processing and explains how 
EDP affects the way things are done in 
the office and, ult‘'mately, the way business 
is run. The evolution of computers is ex- 
plained as being the result of the need of 
modern business to get accurate informa- 
tion quickly. Using charts photo- 
graphs, this filmstrip explains how the ma- 
chine has replaced the human office worker 
in transferring information from one ma- 
chine to another by the keyboard language. 
The language of EDP is now called “ma- 
chine language” and is carried out by 
punched cards, magnetic tape, and mag- 
netic drums. The machine language en- 
ables machines to communicate with each 
other without the human copying involved 
in transferring data from one machine to 
another. The human function in EDP is 
shown to be primarily that of handling 
bulk data phys cally. 

This filmstrip has been recommended for 
office personnel and non-clerical employees 
who may not work with the new electronic 
machines but will be interested in the real 
meaning of EDP in their organizations. 
High school seniors may benefit from view- 
ing this filmstrip but it is more likely that 
university business students will under- 
stand it and appreciate the full significance 
of what this filmstrip offers. 

The Computer System (92 frames—22 
minutes) analyzes, in non-technical terms, 
the concept of the computer as an electronic 
brain and gives a basic explanation of what 
the computer is and how it works. It first 
gives a simple and understandable illustra- 
tion of Binary Arithmetic which is the 
language of the computer. It explains how 
this arithmetic makes electronic data 
processing possible. It next describes the 
sequence used by the computer and com- 
pares that sequence to the procedure used 
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by humans: in-put—storage—processing— 
storage—out-put. 

This simple data processing cycle is ex- 
plained and described as the key to the 
computer's ability to carry out complicated 
sequences of calculation automatically or 
to move large volumes of data rapidly 
through simple repetitive processing opera- 
tions. Finally, this filmstrip outlines the 
role of the programmer who designs pro- 
grams of instructions for the system that 
make it possible for the computer to func- 
tion. 

This filmstrip is recommended for office 
personnel who will be directly or indirectly 
involved with the computer, and_ for 
finance and middle-management persons 
who may have responsibility for doing 
stud’es, installation, and programming. A 
few high school seniors may understand 
and profit from this filmstrip but it is es- 
sentially designed for adult groups. 

To help management find the right EDP 
system for the job, it has been customary 
to do a feasibility study. The Feasibility 
Study (84 frames—22 minutes) describes 
the organization of a committee to con- 
duct this study and report back to manage- 
ment. It takes up the question of the 
length of time required for the study and 
examines the three phases of the study in- 
cluding the analysis of data processing 
methods currently in use as compared with 
electronic possibilities; study of the wide 
variety of processing equipment to deter- 
mine their operation and functions; and, 
finally, the planning of a system for try- 
ing out the application of the new electronic 
method. Stressed above all is the prac- 
tical objective of determining the require- 
ments that electrical data processing must 
satisfy. 

This filmstrip is recommended for. ad- 
vanced students of management and for 
those executives who still need a general 
orientation in the basic principles and im- 
plications of electrical data processing. 

The Electronic Frontier in Business (71 
frames—16 minutes) answers the question 
foremost in the minds of those to whom 
electronics seems an employment threat: 
Will EDP replace people? In answering 
this question, the filmstrip includes such 
related factors as jobs created by com- 
puters, the effects on company philosophy, 
employee training, conversion to electronics, 
and the total effect on personnel, the com- 
pany, the business community, and indus- 
try as a whole. A section of the filmstrip 
is given to explaining how expensive elec- 
tronic equ’pment can pay its own way on 


routine operations alone such as: payroll, 
billing, record-keeping, and other clerical 
jobs. Illustrations of applications in ma 
jor industries such as railroads, insurance 
companies, and airlines are described. Also 
included are U.S. Government applications 
which correspond to business uses. A spe- 
cific illustration given is in the use of the 
computer to determine lowest bids on a 
contract taking into account variable 
freight rates, prices for minimum and max- 
imum quantity, and other computations. In 
giving this illustration, comparisons are 
made of the time and effort used to proc- 
ess data before and after the installation 
of electronic equipment. 

The fourth filmstrip, like the others, is 
recommended for mature management stu- 
dents and has been designed especially for 
top management to give them a general 
understanding of what an electronic system 
does in actual operation and how it can 
affect overall company planning and policy. 

A Discussion Guide is provided with the 
filmstrips and two microgroove records 
provide narration. For a manual projector, 
the records have a small “Beep” and for 
automatic projectors there is an inaudi- 
ble low-frequency signal which advances 
the frame in synchronization with the com- 
mentary. 

This set of records is priced at $95 to 
AMA members and $110 to non-members. 
Special prices are available for quantities 
of 6 or more sets. For further informa- 
tion contact the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1515 Broadway, New York 36. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


CHARACTERISTICS AND DUTIES 
REQUIRED OF COOPERATIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
SELECTED RETAIL STORES... 


Ed. D. Study 

New York University 

by CARL KRAUSHAR 
Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, New York 


In the opinion of employers of cooper- 
ative retailing secondary school students, 
personality factors outweigh efficiency fac- 
tors by 2.51 times and the one physical fac- 
tor by 12.51 times. This conclusion is based 
on the study of 100 randomly selected 
students employed by 35 department, 
variety, chain, and specialty stores. 

Two specially constructed devices, an 
employer sponsored rating sheet and a job 
element checklist, were used. The checklist 
consisted of 265 duties deemed important 
by the employers. The relative value of 
each element was established. 

The validity of the rating sheets was de- 
termined by correlation between the three- 
year high-school average of the retail 
student sample and the ratings assigned to 
these 100 students by their employers. The 
correlation of +.45 appeared practically 
useless for differential prognosis. 

The effectiveness of each of the five re- 
porting secondary schools (out of nine par- 
ticipating in this investigation), based sole- 
ly on the responses of groups of 10 stu- 
dents and their respective teacher-coordi- 
nator to the job element checklist, ranged 
from 35 percent to 62 percent. The most 
efficient retail school program was 1.77 
times as effective as the least efficient one. 

The degree of general acceptance of co- 
operative retailing students by their em- 
ployers, based on the latter’s use of the 
rating sheet, was found to be 72 per cent. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY TO 
DETERMINE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER AS 
COMPARED WITH THE MANUAL 
TYPEWRITER... 

Ed. D. Study 

Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 

by ANTONETTE ELEANOR DiLORETO 
Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


No significant differences in typewriting 
achievement were found between students 
who operated electric typewriters and those 
who operated manual machines. The ex- 
periment included 109 first-year vocational 
typewriting students in the tenth- and 
eleventh-grade enrolled in three high 
schools. 

Of eleven straight-copy tests, the electric 
group exceeded the manual group on seven 
of the tests, while the manual group ex- 
celled on four, with the scores being tied 
in one. In the typing of business letters, 
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numbers, tabulations, and filling-in of 
forms, there was no significant difference 
between the experimental and control 
groups. Moreover, scores in terms of both 
gross and net words-per-minute on the 
end-of-year straight copy tests, showed no 
significant statistical differences in achieve- 
ment between the two groups. 

In each school, both the experimental and 
control groups were taught by the same 
teacher out of the same textbooks and were 
tested by the same testing materials. Four 
intelligence and aptitude tests, a typewrit- 
ing pre-test, and four typewriting tech- 
nique check sheets were used in equating 
the groups. Employing analysis of vari- 
ance, the differences between the two 
groups on these initial tests were not sig- 
nificant. 

The tests given during the experiment 
included fourteen straight-copy tests, three 
business-letter tests, two number tests, two 
tabulations tests, three fill-in forms tests, 
and threé end-of-year straight copy tests. 

The study points out that since the teach- 
ers who conducted the experiment had 
more experience in teaching the manual 
than the electric typewriter their experi- 
mental background may have influenced the 
results of the research. It also suggests an 
extension of this type of study to a greater 
number of students and a further refine- 
ment of the typewriting test materials. 


PROFESSIONAL CONTENT OF BUSINESS 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN OHIO, WITH PAR- 
TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY ... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 
by LOHNIE J. BOGGS 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Three general approaches were used in 
order to gather the data that were needed 
to complete the study. 

1. As a primary source for the orienta- 
tion and background information required, 
a thorough study of the several college 
catalogues was made. 

2. Personal interviews and correspond- 
ence were used in order to clarify points 
where there was vagueness or uncertainty. 

3. The questionnaire method was the 
principal source used to gather the data 
needed. Six different questionnaire instru- 
ments were used. 

The major conclusions derived from the 
study follow: 

1. General methods courses and special 
methods courses in business are considered 
as an integral part of the total professional 
education of prospective business teachers 
in the six state-supported institutions of 
higher education in Ohio. 


2. The six state-supported institutions 
of higher education in Ohio expect a stu- 
dent teacher to do much more than merely 
be present in the school and teach his 
assigned class. 

3. Cooperating schools and cooperating 
teachers for the student teaching pro- 
grams in the six state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education in Ohio are ap- 
parently selected more on the basis of ex- 
pediency than of educational considerations. 

4. The six state-supported institutions 
of higher education in Ohio are in rather 
close agreement as to the items included 
in the several general and special methods 
courses. 

5. At least two of the schools included 
in this study are doing some experimenia- 
tion in the area of general methods courses 
in an effort to improve the professional 
preparation of prospective secondary 
school teachers. 

6. A disproportionate amount of time at 
the Ohio State University is devoted to 
the methods of teaching salesmanship. 

7. Certain topics developed in the gen- 
eral methods courses at the Ohio State 
University are not adequately meeting the 
needs of the business teacher graduates. 

8. Cooperating schools that are used as 
laboratories for student teachers of the 
Ohio State University are not assimilating 
the student teachers into the total life of 
the school. 

9. The period of time devoted to stu- 
dent teaching at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity is inadequate. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
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Professionalied Te Technical 

an 

Human Relations Training 
Spartenburg, S. C 


ALBANY 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. Springfield, Illinois 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
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Chartered by the State to 
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1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


nationally 


known 
husiness 
schools 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and areater 


responsibility. 
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BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
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Since 1918, offering two-year courses Ad- 
ministration, xec. See- 
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Administration and Secretarial. Approve 
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Department of Edueation. 
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CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
ice Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 
A ti Busi Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 


Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


T. 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
t. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More 7 han Sixty Years 


BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, th C., which com- 
mi U. S, Office of 


s fre 
Education. 
Established 1890 

Clella L. Scott, President 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


¢ Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical etarial and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 

Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 

Merged in 1954 

N O W Represents 139 Combined 

Years of Successful Business Training 

Akron 8, Ohio 

C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


LINCOLN 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraske 


re A WwW 8 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC © CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
oe University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Courses in Accounting. Business 


ive Courses in C.P.A. Coaching, 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, 
Ask for Bulletin A 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Bangor Catalog on Request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Maine 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Technician Training 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 
Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria] Courses 


A. ©. Hermann, President 


BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts. President 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 
for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


129 Temple St., New Haven, Coan. 
STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 
Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., 8.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses, Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okiachome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N, Y. 
William Risinger, President 
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and Executive Secretarial; Diploma urses in Junior 
Accounting. Secretarial and Stenography. Also inten- 
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DO YOUR STUDENTS 

NEED PERISCOPES 

TO SEE YOUR 

TYPING DEMONSTRATION? 


IC 


—— NOT IF YOU USE 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IDE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM.- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


The Harvard Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance found from a study of thousands 
of cases of discharge that two-thirds were 
fired for the following reasons: in- 
subordination, unreliability, absenteeism, 
laziness, trouble making, drinking, dissatis- 
faction, fighting, violation of rules, dis- 
honesty, loafing, habitual tardiness. Only 
one-third were fired from lack of ability 
and qualities of temperament for the job. 


Overdue accounts lose value quickly, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, particularly after they have passed 
the six-months-delinquent mark. Every 
dollar in current accounts is worth only 
90c after two months, 67¢ at six months, 
45c after one year, 23c at two years, 15c 
at three years, and lc at five years. 


Every year one family in fifteen in the 
U. S. moves to a different county, and one 
in six moves to a different house, accord- 
ing to Population Housing Division, 
Bureau of Census. 


Businessmen are spending about three 
times as much money on beautifying their 
plant sites now as they did in 1950, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard P. White, execu- 
tive vice president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. Some of the rea- 
sons for this increase are the profit motive, 
creation of good will, screening of indus- 
trial processes, beautifying of plants, and 
protection from wind or dust. 


Contrary to most beliefs, fewer than 
one-third of the executive commuters make 
a habit of businéss reading while traveling 
to and from work. 


The paycheck is not all that the wage 
earner gets, according to a recent study 
of fringe benefits made by the Economic 
Research Department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The 
wage earner actually receives, beyond the 
actual cash money, the equivalent of 16.7 
percent of his pay envelope before with- 
holding taxes. On the national average 
of manufacturing payrolls, this would 
amount to $656 per year per worker, which 
the employer must pay out of his own 
pocket. 
Twenty per cent of the business execu- 
tives covered in a recent AMA survey have 
been exposed to company-sponsored train- 
ing designed to improve reading speed and 
comprehension. 
a 
A total of 4700 different reports, forms, 
and questionnaires are imposed on indi- 
viduals and corporations by the govern- 
ment, 


Last year, the U. S. Patent Office re- 
ceived a record 79,000 applications and non- 
electronic office equipment designs were 
strongly in evidence. 


A sharp nationwide increase in check 
fraud is shown by a national survey of 
police officials, conducted by The Todd 
Company, Inc. From 1955 to 1956, formal 
complaints of check fraud rose 16 per cent, 
arrests climbed 18 per cent, and the dollar 
amount involved jumped 19 per cent. 
Success stimulates children more; failure 
stimulates adults, according to the psy- 
chologist, A. E. Wiggam. 


Every new word you learn enlarges your 
personality according to philosopher Harry 
Overstreet, who defines personality as the 
number and importance of the things to 
which you are related. Every new word, he 
says, is a bridge to some new relationship 
—to persons; some new areas of art; 
beauty; or some new knowledge of your- 
self and the world about you. 

uw 

Men prefer women secretaries but not 
because they like to have women around. 
According to the Minnesota University. 
Test for Clerical Workers, women are 
more efficient than men at stenography, 
typing, filing, and other office details. In- 
cidentally, this test found that happy 
women are more reliable office workers 
than unhappy ones. 

There are 38 million Americans who 
need vision care and are not getting it, ac- 
cording to the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation. The report shows than 42 per cent 
of all Americans have normal vision, re- 
quiring no correction; 30 per cent are re- 
ceiving adequate care; 5 per cent have un- 
correctable vision problems; 10 per cent are 
wearing lenses unsuited to their present 
needs; and 13 per cent have vision prob- 
lems that have been totally neglected. 
Many covered by prepaid employee plans 
fail to seek and use vision care for which 
they have paid. This is probably due to 
inaccessability of some health centers, re- 
stricted choice of doctors, and a reputation 
for inferior service in cut-rate plans. 


The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio, makes the Sec-Tray station- 
ery compartment which holds all stationery 
supplies needed by secretaries in an orderly 
manner. It slides easily into a concealed, 
out-of-the-way position; its contents are 
readily available with the strain of constant 
turning, twisting, and stretching; it frees 
a stationery box drawer for other uses; 
and it prevents bruises, torn clothing, and 
that “fenced-in” feeling from an ordinary, 
open drawer. 
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Ten-Key Instruction Manual, by Earl G. 
Nicks and Robert J. Ruegg of the Business 
Education Division of Underwood Corpor- 
ation, is a self-instruction manual which 
office practice teachers with Underwood 
Sundstrand calculators will find helpful. 

Drills for each of the various machines 
from the hand-operated adding-figuring 
machine to the automatic printing calcula- 
tor are included. Excellently prepared di- 
rections guide the student through the drills 
and exercises applicable to the machine be- 
ing used. In addition, an organization plan 
and a schedule suggest best usage of the 
manual. Answers to all problems except 
those for examinations are provided in the 
back of the ‘book for student checking. 
amination answers are provided for the 
teacher only. 

To obtain a copy, free of charge, write 
to Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business 
Education Division, Underwood Corpor- 
ation, Department J, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 

The tools and new techniques that assist 
the American secretary, and help her do 
a better job are described in a new booklet 
recently published by Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
sixteen-page illustrated brochure is en- 
titled, Secrets of Secretarial Success. The 
booklet explains how a properly organized 
filing system can enable the secretary to 
save many lost hours. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
at any Remington Rand Sales office or by 
writing to Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, and asking for LBV-800. 


Excellent new personal appearance post- 
ers for men and women have been added 
to the free Better Jobs With Better 
Grooming educational unit available from 
the Educational Service Department JCR, 
Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. This 
colorful bulletin board material presents a 
daily reminder to students and employees 
that “Whatever Your Job, Good Grooming 
Courts”. 

Teachers who order the free Better Jobs 
With Better Grooming unit will receive 
these new posters for their bulletin boards 
and new grooming leaflets (for men and 
women) for distribution to their students. 


What is the Fog Index of your writing? 
If it’s too high, you are spreading so much 
fog that readers may not follow you. 
This advice to businessmen is given by 
a writing expert in a new booklet pub- 
lished by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
The booklet is The Care and Feeding of 
Ideas, and it discusses three points that 
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are important to anyone in business: How 
to develop ideas, how to explain them, and 
how to activate them. 

A business writing expert contributed 
the section on “how to write for human 
beings instead of waste baskets and_ filing 
cabinets.” He is Robert Gunning, author 
and counsellor to business firms on writing 
practices. 

The section in the booklet on develop- 
ment of ideas is written by Dr. G. Herbert 
True, University of Notre Dame. Declar-' 
ing that creativity can be systematized, he- 
outlines a seven-point program for bring- 
ing an idea to fruition. 

“How to Keep Ideas From Wilting” is 
the section which quickly reviews the 
means for circulating ideas. It is written 
by A. B. Dick Company’s experts in the 
duplicating processes. The section points 
out that “duplicating products are the tools 
business uses to get the right information 
in permanent form to the right people at 
the right time . . . in short, to put ideas 
into action.” 

The section describes the five major 
duplicating processes: mimeograph, offset, 
Azograph, spirit, and photocopy. 

The booklet is free to anyone requesting 
it on company letterhead. Write A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago. 


A new booklet for typists and office per- 
sonnel who wish to increase the speed and 
ease with which they do their work, is 
now available from Smith-Corona, Inc. 
Called Tips To Typists, it contains some 
basic typing “do’s and don't’s” as well as 
little known shortcuts to increase typing 
efficiency. It is a completely revised edition 
of a booklet released previously with the 
same title. 

A few of the topics covered include 
proper margins (left, right, top and bot- 
tom), centering of paper and headings, bet- 
ter carbon copies, error control, do it your- 
self punctuations, etc. A handy bibliog- 
raphy of fifteen reference books for typists 
is also included. 

Copies of the new booklet may be ob- 
tained from Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. 
Washington Street, Syracuse 1, New York. 


i 

A brochure titled Writing What Comes 
Naturally, may be obtained from the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


You can get a booklet The Little Things 
from Miss Dorothy Guy Smith, Public 
Relations, New York State Department of 
Civil Service, Alfred FE. Smith State Of- 
fice Building, Albany 1, New York. It 
concerns public relations for employees, 
with courtesy in three areas: on the 
phone, in letter writing, in personal con- 
tacts. 
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M. H. RHODES, INC. 


36 Bartholomew Ave. 
HARTFORD 6, CONN. 


| A Light Touch 


makes 


NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


=F YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., inc. 
1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


i Harry A. Finney, professor of ac- 
counting, Northwestern University, 
1920-43, and well-known author of ac- 
counting textbooks, who is the recipient 
of the Alpha Kappa Psi Award for 1957 
for outstanding service in the field of ac- 
counting. 


... Lucille Geyer of Boston, a graduate 
of Burdett College, who was recently 
chosen “Miss Secretary of 1957” by the 
National Association & Council of Busi- 
ness Schools. 


... Alexander S. Massell, Principal- 
Emeritus of Central Commercial High 
School, New York City, who was the 
recipient of the school’s “Annual Award 
for Distinguished Service to Business 
Education,” at a special ceremony held 
recently. 


... Charles F. Petitjean, Chairman of 
General Business and Coordinator of 
Business Education at the University of 
Bridgeport, who has received the Uni- 
versity’s 1957 Award for Distinguished 
Teaching. 


Beaumont Goes to U. S. 
Office of Education 


John A. Beaumont, who served as Chief 
of Business and Distributive Education on 
the staff of the Illinois Board of Voca- 
tional Education since 1944, recently sub- 
mitted his resignation and has accepted 
an appointment as Director of Distributive 
Education, Vocational Education Division, 
United States Office of Education. 

Before going to Illinois, he was on the 
staff of the State Board of Vocational 
Education in Austin, Texas; instructor in 
the Extension Division of the University 
of Texas, in Austin, and a Special Agent 
in the U. S. Office of Education. 


Malsbary Named Editor of "Quarterly" 


Publication Commission of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association have announced the appoint- 
ment of Dean R. Malsbary, University of 
Connecticut, as acting editor for 1957-1958 
of the “American Business Education 
Quarterly”. 

Dr. Malsbary will serve while Herman 
G. Enterline, University of Indiana, who 
was the editor during the thirteen years the 
“Quarterly” has been published, serves as 
editor of the “1958 American Business 
Education Yearbook”. 
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National D, E, Conference 


The people in the Distributive Educa- 
tion Branch of the Office of Education are 
making plans for a national conference of 
state supervisors and teacher trainers of 
distributive education to be held in Wash- 
ington during the days September 30 to 
October 4, inclusive. This will be the first 
national conference of distributive educa- 
tion state-level personnel for quite a num- 
ber of years, the last conference having 
been conducted in 1948. 


Catholic Typing Tests 


The Catholic Typing Tests for the 
1957-58 school year may now be ordered 
from the new chairman of the tests com- 
mittee, Sister Mary Clifford, P.B.V.M., 
Immaculate Conception School, Fairbank, 
Iowa. During the past year, the tests were 
used in 625 schools in the United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. This year certificates will give 
special recognition to any qualifying 
award papers done on electric typewriters. 
Certificates and pins may be ordered from 
Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., Saint Pa- 
trick’s School, Waukon, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Clifford, together with Rev. 
Bertin Smith, O. Carm., Joliet Catholic 
High School, Joliet, Illinois, Brother John 
Michael, F.S.C., St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Mr. William J. 
Jones, Duchesne College of the Sacred 
Heart, Omaha, Nebraska are the newly- 
elected members of the Executive Board 
of the Midwest Unit. Sister Joseph Marie, 
C.S.J., Marymount College, Salina, Kan- 
sas, asked to resign as chairman of the 
tests committee of the Midwest Unit of 
the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion, because of illness. 


Typewriter Art Contest Winner 


Muriel Circosta, a student at Presenta- 
tion of Mary Academy, Hudson, New 
Hampshire, art typed an award-winning 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln to take first 
place in the Annual Typewriter Art Con- 
test, conducted, by Julius Nelson of Balti- 
more. Miss Circosta, who also has shown 
great talent in oil painting, entered Rivier 
College, Nashua, New Hampshire, this 
fall. 

The winning design is shown elsewhere 
in the magazine. 


Penmanship Contest 

Dakota Business College, Fargo, North 
Dakota, won top honors in the Annual 
Penmanship Contest sponsored by the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges. Second place in the contest went to 
Albert Einstein Academy, Havana, Cuba, 
and Havana Business Academy, also in 
Havana, Cuba, picked up third place in 
the contest. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Erma Hughes Business. College, 
Houston, Texas, has moved to new and 
larger quarters to celebrate its 25th an- 
niversary. 


“TG” O’Brien has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Drake Business Schools of 
New York City and has been succeeded 
by his son, Guy E. O’Brien. Frank D. 
March is new vice-president of the 
schools and Thomas O’Brien, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Ernest E. Quay has resigned as di- 
rector of the Dean School of Business 
at Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Penn- 
sylvania and has been succeeded by 
Mary K. Ichter. Mrs. Ichter will con- 
tinue to teach shorthand in the school. 


MacCormack Business College of 
Kankakee, Illinois, is in the process of 
constructing a modern air-conditioned 
building to honse the school. recently 
purchased by Romy Hammes. Weldon 
Wadleigh will be executive director of 
the school and C. M. Nelson, will be 
secretary. Donald T. Mead, will serve as 
educational director. 


DOCTORATES 


Lucy Rose Adams, Florida A & M 
University, Tallahassee, Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree from Ohio State 
University. 


H. J. Bolen, president of Bolen- 
Draughon College, Savannah, Georgia, 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree from 
Golden State University, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


John N. Given, Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business, Doctor of Educa- 
tion Degree from University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. 


Dorothy E. Lee, Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree from New York University. 


Rusher, »wling 
Doctor of 
Ohio State 


Elfreda Maxine 
Green State University, 
Philosophy Degree from 
University. 


Virginia 
Doctor of 
Ohio State 


Louis Howard Schuster, 
State College, Petersburg, 
Philosophy Degree from 
University. 


Robert Paul Steinbaugh, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree from 
Ohio State University. 


Zenobia Tye, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, Atlanta, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy Degree from Ohio 
State University. 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


John E. Binnion has been promoted 
to full professor in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. He is chairman 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 


Mrs. G. Blanche Thompson, of York, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a 
member of the State Board of Private 
Business Schools by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of‘ 
Pennsylvania. 


Lois Helen Cole has resigned her 
position at the Midwestern University, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, to become Dean 
of Women, Coalinga College, Coalinga, 
California. 


Arnold Corbin has been promoted to 
professor of marketing at New York 
University’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Thomas W. Gerrity has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Schools of Busi- 
ness of International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. He has 
been principal of the Business Schools 
since 1954. 


D. M. Himebaugh, chairman of the 
commercial department at Casper (Wy- 
oming) High School for twenty-nine 
years, has retired. 


Hazel Lincoln, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, is on sabbatical leave 
this school year. 


Paul S. Lomax, professor emeritus 
and former chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at New York 
University, has been appointed a visiting 
professor for this school year in the 
School of Business and Industry, South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois. During the past school year he was 
employed by the California State De- 
partment of Education to conduct a 
state-wide study of business education 
in the public high schools, public junior 
colleges, and business teacher-education 
institutions. 


Ples Masten has been promoted by 
the University of Houston from associ- 
ate professor to professor. 


Lionel McKenzie, formerly of Duke 
University, is chairman of the new De- 
partment of Economics at the University 
of Rochester, following the division of 
the former Department of Economics 
and Business Administration into sep- 
arate departments. 


Ernest N. Patty has been made head 
of the Department of Business Admini- 
stration at the University of Alaska, 
College, Alaska. 


Richard F. Reicherter has accepted a 
position as an instructor in business and 
business education at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Emporia. 


Richard R. Still has been made direc- 
tor of the Business Research Ceuter, a 
unit of the Syracuse University Re- 
search Institute, succeeding Alfred W. 
Swinyard. Dr. Swinyard will continue to 
participate in Research Center activities 
but will devote mafor attention to his 
duties as chairman Gf the Marketing De- 
partment. 


Rudolf F. Vogeler, former executive 
director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia has been ap- 
pointed adjunct associate professor in 
business administration at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia. 


After four years as a research psy- 
chologist with the Air Force Personnel 
and Training Research Center, Leonard 
J. West has returned to business educa- 
tion as associate professor at Southern 
Illinois University. Dr. West will be pri- 
marily concerned with research and with 
the development of a graduate program 
in business education at SIU. 


Robert B. Wotnight has been named 
head of the new department of ac- 
counting at Western Michigan Univers- 
ity, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association will 
be held on December 27-28 at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, it has 
been announced by Richard C. Gerfen, 
president. The Association has a mem- 
bership of over 600 teachers of business 
writing in colleges and_ universities 
throughout the country. 

Three half-day sessions are planned: 
Friday morning and afternoon, and Sat- 
urday morning. A luncheon meeting 
will be held at Friday noon. The pro- 
gram chairman is Dorothea Chandler 
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of Syracuse University. Local arrange- 
ments have been left to Helen Reck- 
nagel of Cornell University and J. Har- 
old Janis of New York University is in 
charge of publicity. 

Program details will be announced as 
they become available. 

Margaret Perucco, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois, 
was chosen president of the Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association at 
the May 25 meeting. The vice president 
is Lynn Gilmore, Rich Township High 


School, Park Forest, Illinois, and the 
secretary is Eileen Schutte, Elmwood 
Park High School, Elmwood Park, Illi- 
nois. Stanley Rhodes, Palatine High 
School, Palatine, Illinois is the treasurer 
for the next year. 


Twice each year, a representative from 
each state in the Central Region of 
UBEA meets with the elected members 
of the UBEA Executive Board to ex- 
change ideas and to discuss ways of 
providing better service through the 
UBEA. Another purpose of CRUBEA 
is to assist the state association with 
which the representatives meet by par- 
ticipating on the program. 

The tentative schedule of meetings 
with state associations in the Central 
Region follows: 

Fall, 1957—Wisconsin Business Educa- 
tion Association 

Spring, 1958—Missouri Business Educa- 
tion Association 

Fall, 1958—Indiana Business Education 

Association 

Lewis R. Toll of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is the chairman of 
CRUBEA. E. L. Marietta of Michigan 


State University is secretary. 


The twenty-eight chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, the national honorary fraternity 
for graduate students of business educa- 
tion, was formally installed at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, in 
August. Alpha Delta Chapter is the first 
chapter to be organized in the State of 
Kansas 

Ramon P. Heimerl, secretary of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, represented the Na- 
tional Council in the installation of this 
chapter. Those assisting with initiation 
of new members were Raymond B. Rus- 
sell, Gerald Maxwell, Richard Reicher- 
ter, all of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, and Peggy Holman, 
president of Alpha Alpha Chapter, 
Colorado State College of Education. 
E. C. McGill, sponsor of the Alpha Delta 
Chapter presented the group of thirty- 
two initiates. 

Raymond B. Russell was the toast- 
master for the banquet following the 
initiation. 


The 61st Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
will be held April 3-5, 1958, at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

A convention to meet the interests 
and needs of all business educators is 
being planned by the following newly- 
elected officers and Executive Board 
Members: President, Paul M. Boynton, 
Connect‘cut State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut; vice- 
president, John M. Canty, Director of 
Business Educatien, Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts; secre- 
tary, Mary Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; treasurer, Earl 
Rock, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; Dorothy C. Finkelhor, 
Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
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Pennsylvama; Albert L. Fisher, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Joseph Gruber, New York City Board 
of Education, Brooklyn, New York; 
F. Howard Strouse, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Herbert A. Tonne, New York 
University, New York City; and past 
president, William M. Polishook, Teach- 
ers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

The following committee chairmen 
will assist the Executive Board: Pro- 
gram Director, Emma M_ Audesirk, 
Northern Valley Regional High School, 
Demarest, New Jersey; Co-chairmen of 
Exhibits, Theodore N. LaMonte, New 
York City Public Schools, Jamaica 
Estates, New York; and Arthur H. 
Rubin, Patrick Henry Junior High 
School, New York City; Membership 
Chairman, Raymond F. Brecker, Board 
of Education, Buffalo, New York; Gen- 
eral Chairman of Local Committees, 
John S. Dooley, Brighton High School, 
Brighton, Massachusetts: and Public 
Relations Chairman, Anne M. Hogan, 
Putnam High Seciool, Putnam, Con- 
necticut. 


F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln was elected president 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association at the June meeting of 
this group, held in Dallas, Texas, in con- 
junction with the UBEA Centennial 
Celebration for Business Education. 
Other officers are: vice-president, F. 
Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; treasurer, Ruben J. Dum- 
ler, St. John’s College, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, and executive secretary, Agnes Kin- 
ney, North High School, Denver, Col. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools is scheduled for October 
30-November 2. All meetings will be 
held in the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frederick W. Giesel, business man- 
ager of the “Cincinnati Post” will speak 
at the opening session on Thursday 
morning. Dr. George W. Crane, psy- 
chologist and author, will speak at the 
annual banquet on Friday evening. 

John T. Vetter, Draughon School of 
Business, Little Rock, Arkansas is the 
president of the association. Other offi- 
cers are: Walter Katnprath, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, vice 
president; David V. Edmondson, Ed- 
mondson School of Business, Chntta- 
nooga, Tennessee, secretary; and Hugh 
T. Barnes, Barnes School of Co:xmerce, 
Denver, Colorado, treasurer. 


Frank G. MaclIlroy, vice president, 
Western Employers’ Services, San Fran- 
cisco, was elected 1957-58 president of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation at the recent International Con- 
ference held in Los Angeles. 


The theme of the fifty-fifth annual 
convention of the New England Busi- 
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ness Educators’ Association to be held 
Saturday, November 23, at the Man- 
chester High School, Manchester, Con- 
necticut, is ‘The Spotlight’s on D D T— 
Developing Desirable Traits”. 

The sectional meetings in bookkeep- 
ing, social business and office methods 
and practices will be under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Lucy D. Medeiros, Central 
Falls High School, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
William F. Clynes, Old Saybrook Con- 
solidated School, Old Saybrook, Con- 
necticut. Bruce Jeffrey, chairman of the 
Business Education Department at 
Salem State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts will present a skit por- 
traying the handling of type of person- 
ality traits in the normal routine of 
classroom teaching, in which a group 
of his students at Salem will take part. 


Installation services for four new 
chapters in Pi Omega Pi were held and 
one chapter was reactivated during the 
closing weeks of the past school year 
under the direction of the national or- 
ganizer, Hulda Vaaler, professor of 
secretarial training and head of the de- 
partment at the University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion. 

Delta Delta Chapter was installed as 
the 100th chapter at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
James Blanford, vice president of Pi 
Omega Pi, from Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, acted as the in- 
stalling officer. Nineteen members were 
initiated as charter members, including 
two honorary members from the faculty, 
Lyle Maxwell and Mrs. Helen Green. D. 
L. Carmichael was the sponsor of the 
chapter at the time of installation; Alice 
M. Harrison is present sponsor. 

Delta Epsilon Chapter was installed 
at Northern Illinois State College, De- 
kalb, Illinois, with Miss Mina Johnson, 
past national president, as the installa- 
tion officer., Assisting Miss Johnson 
were members of Pi Omega Pi on the 
faculty at Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege, Don Arnold, Geneva Nay, Lowell 
Chapman, John Eaton, and Clinton File, 
J. H. Nelson is the sponsor for Delta 
Epsilon Chapter. 

Iota Chapter at Northern § State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, was reactivated. Hulda Vaaler, na- 
tional organizer, acted as the installa- 
tion officer and was assisted by R. G. 
Dahl, head of the department of business 
and a member of the original chapter, 
Mrs. Marie Johnson, one of the charter 
members of Iota, Mrs. Edna P. Grin- 
stead and Harvey D. Harrington, mem- 
bers of the faculty and members of Zeta 
Chapter at Greeley, Colorado. R. G. 
Dahl is the sponsor. 

Delta Zeta, the 102nd chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi, was installed at Southeast 
M'ssouri State College, Cape Girardeau. 
Ralph J. Thomas, national editor of Pi 
Omega Pi, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas, was the install- 
ing officer. He was assisted by Marie 
Vilhauer, and Mabel Ellis, members of 


the staff at Southeast Missouri State 
College. Miss Ellis is the sponsor for 
Delta Zeta Chapter. 

Delta Eta Chapter was installed at 
the University of Detroit, with Norman 
Kallus, national treasurer of Pi Omega 
Pi, acting as the officer at the installa- 
tion. Elwood Layman, head of the de- 
partment of business education and 
secretarial science, is the sponsor of 
Delta Eta Chapter. 


Beta Kappa Chapter, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina, 
earned Pi Omega Pi national chapter 
award for 1956-1957, with a score of 129 
points. Alpha Upsilon, Chapter, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio was second 
with 107 points. 

The plan for the award system is 
based upon projects (local, state, na- 
tional), publications, and reports to the 
National Council members. The winning 
chapter becomes the judging committee 
for the succeeding year. Alpha Phi 
Chapter, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, served that 
capacity for the present award. 


The theme for the November 28-30 
Convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association to be held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, is “The Impact of 
the Jet and Atomic Age on Business 
Education”. The keynote address at the 
Fellowship Dinner on Thursday evening 
will be delivered by Charles B. McFee, 
Jr. Colonel Ray Mertes will give the 
main address at the annual banquet on 
Friday evening, November 29. His sub- 
ject will be “Horizons Unlimited”. 

Divisional and sectional meetings will 
follow the first general session on Fri- 
day morning. Harry Huffman, president 
of SBEA, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, will preside at the first 
general session. On Saturday morning, 
five discussion groups will meet under 
the direction of Z. S. Dickerson, Flor- 
ence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. A second general session, with 
Harry Huffman presiding, will be the 
closing event on the program. 

While the convention is being held 
various groups have planned breakfasts, 
luncheons and suppers. The Delta Pi 
Epsilon luncheon is scheduled for Fri- 
day. George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Indiana University, New York Uni- 
versity, University of Mississippi and 
University of Tennessee have planned 
breakfast meetings for early Saturday 
morning. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have invited former students 
and friends to a midnight supper sched- 
uled for Friday night. 


The 1957 convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
November 15 and 16, at the Hotel Sher- 
wyn. Since each of the sectional meet- 
ings has been planned to include a dis- 
cussion of the applicable elements of 
psychology, “Partly Psychological” has 
been chosen for the theme of the con- 
vention. 
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L. Kathryn Dice, a clinical psycnow- 
gist and Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion for the Allegheny County Public 
Schools will give the keynote address 
on Friday evening at 8:15 P.M. Her 
topic will be, “Staying Alive As Long 
As You Live.” Alan C. Lloyd, Type- 
writing Editor, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; Peter L. Agnew, chairman of 
the Department of Business Education 
of New York University; H. H. Green, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University; and R. D. Cooper, South- 
Western Publishing Company, will par- 
ticipate in the sectional meetings on Fri- 
day evening and Saturday morning. 


A special feature of the Saturday 
morning program will be the lecture- 
demonstration on “Creative Problem 
Solving” by Sidney J. Parnes, Director 
of Creative Education at the University 
of Buffalo. Another attraction will be 
the first annual meeting of a section for 
beginning teachers. This sectional meet- 
ing will be called “Clinic for Beginners,” 
and will be devoted to attempting to 
solve some of the problems faced by be- 
ginning teachers. 

The convention will conclude on Sat- 
urday, November 16, with a luncheon 
program in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Sherwyn. Dr. Agnew will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the luncheon. 


COLLEGE 


DEANS 


The appointment of two assistant 
deans at City College’s Baruch School 
of Business and Public Administration 
in New York City, has been announced 
by Dr. Emanuel Saxe, dean of the 
school. Jerome B. Cohen, Professor of 
Economics, and Samuel F. Thomas, 
Professor of Government, assumed their 
new posts on September 1. 


_ Weldon J. Taylor, chairman of the 
Department of Marketing at Brigham 


Young University since 1946, has been 
appointed Dean of the College of Com- 
merce at that University, succeeding 


William F. Edwards. 


Stephen J. Turille, of Madison State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia, has been named Dean of the Com- 
merce Division of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, succeeding the late 
Richard G. Hallisy. 


RECENT DEATHS 


E. W. Alexander, O'Fallon Technical 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


S. E. Callaway, Modern Business 
Academy, Montgomery, Alabama. 


J. W. Drye, Spencerian Commercial 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Anna D. Gill, Commerce Department, 
Eastern State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 


Fritz W. Graff, Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Business, John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Bernice Harrigan, Massey Busi- 
ness College, Houston, Texas. 


L. D. Heckman, Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas. 


Richard Baxter Ingham, former vice- 
president of Richmond Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia. 


Homer C. Lessman, Lessman’s Prac- 
tical Business School, San Francisco, 
California. 


H. H. Maynard, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dial A Grade 


¢ Can be used for either the per cent or the letter grading system. 
¢ Gives grades for both 5-minute and 10-minute writings and for Ist-year 


and 2nd-year students. 


¢ Automatically combines speed and accuracy factors and computes a fair 
grade in seconds. No need to figure net words a minute; just line up arrows 


and grade is visible instantly. 


PRICE, $1.00 © ORDER FROM 


BUSINESS TEACHING AIDS 


Baltimore 16, Md. 


4006 Carlisle 


tems. 


THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


@ LINTON is being taught in private schools, public 
and Parochial high schools, and colleges. 


@ LINTON’S 16 weeks’ course (2 evenings a week) 
prepares the students to pass the 80 to 100 words per 
minute official tests. 


@ LINTON cuts “drop-outs” to a minimum. Students 
enjoy learning Linton because of their rapid progress. 


LINTON teachers enjoy teaching the system. There 
is no need to add to the present teaching staff. 


LINTON achieves that rare combination of happy 
students, satisfied teachers, and prosperous schools. 


LINTON has a reporting speed potential, It should 
not be confused with the abbreviated longhand sys- 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


Linton Publishing Co. 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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TEACH Up-to-date 
AUTOMOTIVE 


When you teach automotive accounting with this practice 
set, your students will become thoroughly familiar with the 
accounting system used by the Nation's largest automobile 
dealers, The student records each accounting transaction 
exactly as it is recorded in every day business. The account- 
ing problems start during the month with the books in balance 

. . transactions are made for the remainder of the month, 
and a financial statement is prepared. 


NO ADDITIONAL REFERENCE MATERIAL NEEDED. . . 


each set incorporates all the latest revisions, and includes 
all the journals, ledgers and accounting forms necessary... . 
all clearly marked and the exact procedure described in detail. 


10 DAY INSPECTION OFFER TO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


So you can be sure this set fits your classroom needs, write 
for a set on your letterhead. Look it over, then order enough 
additional sets to meet your requirements, or return trial set 
for full credit within ten days. 


COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE SET each fo.b. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL QUANTITY DISCOUNT PRICES 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Company 
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BUSINESS LAW FOR EVERYDAY USE 


by 
A. Lincoln Lavine and Morris Mandel 


Eighty Teaching Units of average 
lesson length—expandable to a full 


year course, 
Entirely free of legal rote, 


With definite focus on the social 


functions of law in our daily rela- 


tions, 


And easy to teach, due in part to 
The Pilot, a manual, and The Coun- 
selor, a workbook, containing drills, 


reviews and live cases. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7 


Chicago 30 Pasadena 2 Dallas | 
Marianna, Fla. Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 


MUCH EASIER TO LEARN ... 


The NEW 21st Edition 


20TH CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


A bookkeeping book that is really easier to learn was 
the utimate goal of the authors, editors, and consult- 
ants in building the new twenty-first edition, This goal 
was accomplished through the use of short words, short 
sentences, and short paragraphs; improved illustrations; 
new drills to assure a thorough understanding of prin- 
ciples; and a generous choice of exercises, problems, 
and practice sets. 


An examination of this great new textbook will easily 
convince you that it is the most clearly written, most 
logically organized, easiest to read bookkeeping book 
that has ever been published. It can truly be termed a 
classic classroom contribution to easier learning of 


bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


SYSTEMS DIVISION e¢ CELINA, OHIO Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES 
WORKBOOKS 1, 2, 3, by Lloyd, Rowe, 
and Winger; New York: Gregg Publish- 
fing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 lessons each, Part |, 
$1.00; Part Il and Part Ill, $1.25; 1957. 


These workbooks contain the business 
forms, and stationery needed by the student 
in the preparation of the assignments in 
the accompanying textbook. Other fea- 
tures, however, are quite distinctive. A 
study guide explains to the student the 
purpose of each unit of work; various 
forms are provided to assist the student 
in keeping a record of his individual prog- 
ress (suggested grades accompany these 
report forms); every twenty-fifth lesson 
is a test lesson. Suggestions about such 
matters as uneven touch, uneven spacing, 
and speed improvement and control. are 
made throughout the books. Extra timed 
writings are provided. Excellent visual 
aids are included for the student’s use as 
he becomes concerned with placement prob- 
lems. 


COLLEGE WRITING, by Cecil B. Williams 
and John Ball, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 475 pp., 1957, $3.75. 


In this text the importance of all writing 
in the whole college program and profes- 
sional world is impressed upon the student. 
Specific instruction is provided for such 
usual jobs as writing lecture notes and ex- 
aminations, themes, term papers, letters, 
book reports, critical articles, and research 
papers. At the same time principles of writ- 
ing are thoroughly discussed and current 
illustrations by professional and student 
writers point up the discussion material. 
Included are sections on writing - verse, 
short stories, nonfiction, radio and TV 
scripts, journalistic articles, public relations 
materials advertising copy, and papers for 
professional journals. 

A complete Writer’s Reference Guide 
and a correction chart, keyed to the text, 
are provided at the end of the book. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE, by D. D. Lessenberry, 
T. James Crawford and Lawrence W. 


Errickson; Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 212 pp., 1957 
$2.52. 


If business teachers fail to improve 
their teaching techniques, it will not be the 
fault of the authors of typewriting texts. 
Each new edition is more intriguing and 
meets the needs of the classroom better 
than its predecessor. The new 20th Century 
warrants careful examination. 

Among its new features are: a new 
sequence of letters is used in covering the 
alphabet keyboard making balanced hand 
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writing possible much earier than usual; 
the keyboard is covered in ten lessons with 
each new letter and new word introduced 
as painlessly as possible; a variety of drills 
in these early lessons, as well as through- 
out the book, provide for students of all 
abilities; ‘technique cues” constantly as- 
sist the students to easier and better typ- 
ing; early lessons are made up of easy 
words—one-syllable and two-syllable for 
the first thirty-five lessons with the excep- 
tion of some alphabetic drills ; direct dicta- 
tion drills are provided from the very be- 
ginning for the development of typing skill. 

As the student advances he finds aids to 
quick calculation of timed writings—uni- 
form right-hand margins, four-word count’ 
for guided writings, etc. The student en- 
counters problem typing early; he com- 
poses at the typewriter; and he uses only 
the block and the modified block letters in 
Part I. 

The second half of the book reconstructs 
basic typewriting skills and introduces the 
student to a variety of application prob- 
lems. As he types the problems, he follows 
an organized skill-building plan—examin- 
ing the problem, skill-building on the prob- 
lem (practice), and measurement review 
(production-typing). 

This is an attractive book to the teacher 
and the student. The typical South-West- 
ern services are provided —a_ workbook, 
tests, awards, and teacher’s manual. If you 
have delayed looking at your sample copy, 
look it over now and try it out. 


BUSINESS REPORT WRITING, by Robert 
D, Hay and Raymond V., Lesikar, Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
352 pp., 1957. $6.00. 


The principles of good writing have 
been followed closely in this new text on 
business report writing. Clearness, con- 
ciseness, conviction, and style of reporting 
are stressed. The physical appearance of 
a report, proper documentation and _ bibli- 
ographical form, effective use and choice 
of illustrations, and correctness of ex- 
pression are also emphasized as would be 
expected. 

In addition, the authors have made every 
effort to prepare the student to follow cor- 
rect procedures in analyzing, collecting, or- 
ganizing, and interpreting the information 
he gathers for the report in preparation. 
As the student becomes familiar with the 
content and form of acceptable report 
writing, the “thinking” necessary in 
planning the writing of the final report is 
shown. 

The book includes a good section on 
punctuation and grammar in reporting. 
End-of-chapter questions are supplemented 
by a chapter on additional problems at the 
end «* the book. 


CLERICAL BOOKKEEPING, by Enos C. 
Perry, John C. Frakes and Joseph J. 
Zabornik; New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 220 pp., 1957. $2.72. 
“A first-year course in bockkeeping for 

all who plan to work in the business 
world.” Clerical Bookkeeping presents all 
of the recordative processes of bookkeep- 
ing; this is all that is necessary for many 
modern office positions. The accounting 
aspect of bookkeeping is minimized as the 
cycle is carried only as far as the trial bal- 
ance. A general knowledge of business 
statements is provided. 

As many studies have shown that high 
school bookkeeping graduates are not ex- 
pected, even permitted, to make adjusting 
and closing entries on the job nor to pre- 
pare annual statements without assistance, 
this text adopts the realistic approach and 
leaves these more advanced techniques and 
understandings for the advanced class in 
bookkeeping. Here is a text that will ap- 
peal to the girls specializing in secretarial 
work who need some bookkeeping experi- 
ence and knowledge but who often ap- 
proach a regular class in bookkeeping with 
such a negative attitude that they accom- 
plish little or nothing. Here, too, is a text 
far the more average student. He, in the 
past, has been placed in a recordkeeping 
program; more and more teachers are be- 
gihning to believe that the first year of 
bgokkeeping, if presented properly, is more 
réwarding for this type student. This text 
is' worth examination for this group. 

Each chapter, divided into natural learn- 
ing units, concludes with short work prob- 
lems. At several points in the text, longer, 
integrated projects are included. For mas- 
tery practice, a complete set of parallel 
supplementary problems is given plus a 
second complete practice set—the first is 
provided in Chapter 11. A workbook, cor- 
related with the textbook, and books for 
each of the practice sets are available. 


PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS LAW, 6th Edi- 
tion, by Essel R. Dillavou and Charles 
G. Howard, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1062 pp., 
1957. $7.50. 

The original text was published thirty 
years ago and, in its various editions, has 
always been a most popular, college-level 
business law text. This edition continues to 
follow the original plan of being a com- 
bination of text and case method presenta- 
tion. In this sixth edition, there is added 
material on labor law, trade regulations, 
and security transactions; new materials 
have been added on appellate court pro- 
cedure, how to find the law, and how to 
study a case. Some of the material on 
banks and banking has been omitted. The 
effect of the proposed Commercial Code 
has been noted in the materials on con- 
tracts, negotiable instruments, sales, and 
security for credit transactions. 

Over 150 new cases are presented in this 
edition, several of them quite lengthy, in 
order to give the student familiarity with 
more complex situations. A case citation for 
each new problem is included in the teach- 
ers’ manual. The material is planned for 
a two-semester three-hour course. 

This edition has been written by Dillavou 
and Howard with the assistance of Paul C, 
Roberts and William J. Robert. 
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every 
office 


Many secretaries are 
loyal EraserStik 
7099 and 7099B— 
the all-utility white- 
polished beauty that 
changed a_ nation’s 
erasing habits. 


Others are crazy about our gorgeous 
new Redhead 7066 and 7066B — with the 
soft red typewriter eraser and red brush. 


Whatever your preference, EraserStik 
helps you turn out cleaner, neater work 
without strikeovers and ghosts showing. 
Because EraserStik is the new, the mod- 
ern, the better way to erase. Why work 
under a handicap? Start using EraserStik. 


TEACHERS: A FREE sample available 
for class demonstration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W. FABER-C4STELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. * NEWARK 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 24 


PIANO TECHNIQUES APPLIED TO THE TYPEWRITER 


Evelyn Cash 
Ooltewah High School, Ooltewah, Tennessee 


URING the first year I taught type- 

writing, I noticed that many students 
had stiff, unmanageable fingers. It seemed 
to me that they made errors because of 
muscular weakness. Their slowness in 
typing appeared to be due to the inability 
to coordinate the movements of their fin- 
gers with their mental processes. Their 
remarks among themselves or to me 
pointed out these facts. “I know where it 
is, but I can’t hit it.” “I can’t get any 
speed, because I can’t move my fingers 
any faster.” “I hit the ‘c’ with the first 
finger; I never could get down there with 
the middle finger.” 

In observing my classes I saw many 
pupils with well-coordinated hands. These 
students gained high speeds rapidly and 
made few errors. I found that the ma- 
jority of the faster typists in my classes 
had studied piano. I noticed, too, 
when I took typing in high school that the 
same thing had been true. 

I had spent hours at the piano from the 
ages of 9 through 21, and had been a 
piano major before I transferred to busi- 
ness education. I began to attempt the 
transference of piano exercises to the type- 
writer. With piano techniques I hoped to 
build up finger muscles in the hands of 
adolescents or adults who had very stiff 
unmanageable hands. 


Basic Finger Exercises 


Each period after a short warmup at 
the typewriter, I asked the students to 
follow this routine: 

Cross hands in laps with fingers up. 

Pick hands up and drop fingers on the 
desk. 

I checked to see that fingers were 
curved without the joints being broken, 
and the thumb straight on the flat side. 

Holding all fingers down, right thumb 
was moved 4 times up and down. 

Holding down 3 curved fingers, Ist  fin- 
vers were moved 4 times. 

Second fingers were moved 4 times, as 
1, 3, and 4 fingers were held down. 

Third fingers moved 4 times, as 1, 2, 
and 4 fingers were held down. 

Fourth or little fingers were moved 4 
times as 1, 2, and 3 fingers were held down. 

These exercises were repeated several 
times. They were very difficult for some 
to do. Many were simply unable to hold 


down three fingers and tap one finger. 
However, all seemed to derive some bene- 
fit from the exercises. 

I kept the class at this exercise for a 
week, and then requested them to continue 
it at home once a day. 


Stretching-Forward Exercises 


I next introduced a new drill for the 
purpose of stretching the finger muscles. 

The steps were the same with the ex- 
ception that the finger being moved was 
stretched approximately one-half inch for- 
ward slanting in the direction of the row 
of keys above the homerow. The fingers 
not being tapped the four times were held 
down. To help the student judge the dis- 
tance, he placed a pencil in front of the 
held-down fingers and tapped over the 
pencil. 

Stretching-Back Exercises 

After a week of this, I began stretching 
the muscles slanting back and down. All 
four fingers were held down on the edge 
of the desk. Then each finger was 
stretched back and down four times while 
the other fingers were held down. 

The fourth week the fingers were exer- 
cised by holding all four down — then 
each finger was stretched slanting forward 
and up one inch as the other three fingers 
were held down. 


Some Benefits of These Exercises 


The students were enabled to hold a 
finger on the homerow, because their other 
fingers could move about with more ease. 

Fewer errors were made by working 
from the homerow. 

Waste motion was cut down. Some of 
the “hand-floppers” eliminated unneces- 
sary movements. 

Fatigue due to unnecessary motion de- 
creased. 

Speed increased as awkwardness de- 
creased. 

In sewing and in other skills requiring 
the use of the smaller finger muscles, skill 
was increased, 

On vocational tests the typists ranked 
high in handling blocks, pegs, etc. 

In cases where a “plateau” of speed is 
reached, these piano exercises and others 
(inclucing squeezing a sponge rubber ball) 
may be the answer to increased speed and 
accuracy. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Famous ABC Shorthand 
GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GUARANTY 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


dby @ 
‘on Housekeeping 


le 
Yor ag AbverristD THES 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- SHORTHAN D 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 

for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of With the Good Housekeeping Seal 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol Gives You All These Plus Factors: 
shorthands—-because . . . 


. SPEEDWRITING’S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because .. . 


@ because it has cut learning time 75% 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in half 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 
graduates 85% of students 


offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, a 

. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted tapes for Business English teaching 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


offers superior service to teachers 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 


reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 


The fact hat, unlike other franchi SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 30%) 
le facts are tha unlike other tranchise courses, G + G 

NOTHING for ‘the franchise—-SETS NO QUOTA—NO ADVERTISING through recommendations of graduates 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! offers National Lifetime Privileges, 


The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or Privileges to graduates of over 432 
ne Sn schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 
That's why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is Hawaii! 

Tv ie) ST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools. Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
workers! While a high school diploma 


WRITE TO: . 


The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
Dept. 7510-7, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. ing Seal — is the “door-opener”! 
© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 
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A VARIETY OF HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTs for the television industry 


are manufactured by Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


THIS NATIONAL CLASS “31” handles even the most complex accounting jobs 


with maximum efficiency and speed. 


“Our lalional System 
saves year... 


pays for itself every 11 months 


“The television industry has grown 
tremendously in a relatively short 
period of time. To provide an ac- 
counting set-up flexible enough to 
absorb this expansion, we installed a 
National System,’’ writes C. F. 
Clapham, controller of Sarkes 
Tarzian, Inc. “Our Nationals have 
done the job—and saved thousands 
of dollars for us in the process! 
“The accounting department at 
Sarkes Tarzian uses Nationals to do 
a variety of jobs. Among the most 
important of these is broadcast ac- 
counting which our National System 
handles with speed and accuracy. We 
also use Nationals for accounts pay- 


able, general ledger and payroll. Our 
National Accounting Machines per- 
form these jobs efficiently and eco- 
nomically, greatly reducing the 
amount of time and effort ordinarily 
required for them. And because our 
Nationals are so easy to operate, they 
make it easier for us to train new 
personnel, too. 

“By increasing the efficiency of our 
operation, our National System saves 
us at least $31,600 a year, pays for 
itself every 11 months!” 


—C. F. Clapham, 


controller of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


”? 
—Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Your business, too, can profit from the 
greater economy made possible by a Na- 
tional System. Nationals pay for themselves 
quickly through the savings they make for 
you, then return a handsome yearly profit. 
For complete information, call your nearby 
National representative today. 
You'll find him listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


THE TUNER Division of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. is housed in this ee - 
S. TARZIAN, President of Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. 
{ 
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